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Effects of the European 
Common Market on Employment and 
Social Conditions in Agriculture 


by 
Heinrich NIEHAUS 


The mission of the European Economic Community is “ to promote 
throughout the Community the harmonious development of economic 
activities, increased stability, a more rapid improvement of the standard 
of living and closer relations between its member States”. To this 
end the Community's action is to include the removal of customs 
duties and quantitative restrictions on trade, the establishment of a 
common customs tariff and a common commercial policy, the abolition 
of obstacles to the free movement of persons, services and capital, and 
the inauguration of a common agricultural policy. But, although the 
provisions regarding the integration of industry are clear and detailed, 
a policy for agriculture has still to be evolved along the somewhat 
general lines laid down in the Treaty, and it is therefore uncertain 
how the basic mission of the Community ts to be fulfilled in this sphere. 

In the following pages Professor Niehaus, who ts the Head of the 
Institute for Agricultural Policy and Marketing Research at the 
University of Bonn, attempts to predict what type of agricultural 
policy 1s most likely to be adopted by the members of the Community 
and examines its probable effects on social conditions in agriculture. 


HE Treaty establishing the European Economic Community 
came into force on 1 January 1958 ; automatic reduction in 
import duties and quotas will start one year later. There are to 
be special arrangements for agriculture *, but a precise estimate 
of their potential effect is hard to give. Indeed, the essential 
problems were left unsolved, for it was realised that discord between 


1See “Treaty Establishing the European Economic Community ”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVI, No. 4, Oct. 1957, pp. 400-406. 


2 Ibid., p. 404. 
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delegations over the agricultural policy to be followed might hinder 
acceptance of the Treaty; and it is now for the governments 
making up the European Commission ! to agree on an agricultural 
policy, and to regulate their external trade in agricultural products 
by co-ordinating national market arrangements or replacing these 
with a European scheme. During the transitional period minimum 
prices and long-term delivery contracts will be permitted as 
controls. All this means that the decision regarding agricultural 
markets is left largely to independent action by the governments 
concerned. 

The kind of agricultural policy that will be followed in the 
common market countries in the next few years cannot be clearly 
foreseen. But it may reasonably be assumed that those who make 
policy in the individual countries have not changed their stand 
with the signature of the Treaty. Indeed, for domestic reasons 
they would be unable to alter agricultural policy at short notice even 
if they wished. It may therefore be expected that the provisions 
of the Treaty by which it is possible to hold up the establishment 
of a real common market for agricultural products will be exploited 
to the full. A second difficulty is to predict whether the progressive 
integration of industry will not hasten the merging of the respective 
national markets in agricultural products also; and hence it is 
impossible to forecast the effects of the economic community on 
employment and social conditions in agriculture without making 
certain assumptions. I shall therefore approach my subject 
successively from two different points of view : first of all, assuming 
that a real common market for agricultural products comes into 
existence within a fairly short time; and then assuming that this 
does not occur, and that the effect of the common market on agri- 
culture is felt as a repercussion of its effect on industry. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE CONTRACTING COUNTRIES 


Analysis of the foreign trade of the common market countries 
shows a much greater volume of exchanges in industrial than in 
agricultural goods, and brings out the high degree of industrialisa- 
tion and specialisation in these countries. (Table I gives the total 
export and import figures for the six common market countries in 
1955.) It follows that the development of industrial markets is of 
outstanding importance for the whole success of integration, for 
the balance of trade and payments, and for the price and wage 
levels of the participating countries. But the predominance of 
industrial over other goods is even greater in the commercial 


1“ Treaty Establishing the European Economic Community”, op. cit., 


p- 406 
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TABLE I. FOREIGN TRADE OF THE COMMON MARKET 
COUNTRIES, 1955 
(Millions of U.S. dollars) 





























Industrial goods Food products 
Country ‘ 

Imports Exports | Imports Exports 
(c.i.f.) (f.0.b.) (c.i.f.) (f.0.b.) 
| Germany (F.R.) ... . 3,855 5,939 | 1,938 195 
Netherlands. ..... 2,571 1,731 637 956 
Belgium-Luxembourg. . 2,312 2,621 | 505 141 
3 eee eee 2a 3,301 4,002 1,386 796 
Mit ~a 2% 2 2,151 1415 | 555 443 
200m . |. 14,190 15,708 5,021 | 2,531 











Source: Organisation for European Economic Co-operation: Agricultural and Food Statistics (Paris, 
1956), and Dr. Gunther Tu1eve : Erndésrungswirtschaftlicher Aussenhandel der Lander der geplanien F rethandels- 
sone mit ihren gegenseitigen Aussenhandelsverflechtungen 1955 (Bonn, Bundesministerium fir Ernahrung, 
Landwirtschaft und Forsten, 1955). 


relations among the contracting countries themselves : the mutual 
exports and imports of these countries amounted in the same year 
to 4,700 million dollars’ worth of industrial goods and 915 million 
dollars’ worth of food, fodder and other agricultural products. 
The exports and imports of each of the common market countries 
to and from the others are shown in chart 1. This indicates quite 
clearly that if foreign trade in agricultural and in industrial products 
respectively is modified in equal proportions, widely different 
effects must be produced, in the two cases, on the balance of trade 
of the countries concerned. The chart also shows that alterations 
in the pattern of agricultural imports and exports can only be of 
very slight assistance in counterbalancing debits and credits in 
the exchange of industrial goods. The distribution of foreign 
trade in agricultural products shown in table II reveals further 
significant facts. Of the imports (from all sources) of the common 
market countries, totalling about 5,000 million dollars, only 18.2 
per cent. are from other countries in the group. Consequently the 
agricultural policies applied in the economic community will power- 
fully affect the other European countries and the rest of the world. 
A rather different picture is presented by the distribution of 
agricultural exports from the common market countries. The 
proportion going to other countries in the group is about 36 per 
cent. Two-fifths of this figure are provided by the Netherlands 
alone—the largest exporting country of the community; but here, 
too, exports to countries outside the community are greater than 
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AGRICULTURE AND THE COMMON MARKET 


those to member countries. All this is clear evidence that in their 
own interest the six contracting countries should not make their 
customs union too impervious to others. Realisation of this is 
responsible for attempts to combine a free trade area! with the 
customs union ; but that problem lies outside the present discussion. 


TABLE II. TRADE IN FOOD PRODUCTS OF COMMON MARKET 

COUNTRIES, WITHIN THE COMMON MARKET AND WITH OTHER 
COUNTRIES, 1955 

(Millions of U.S. dollars ; Imports c.i.f. ; Exports f.0.b.) 





















































Pee! % yg | | Overs 
Imported from | Common . ther territories All 
Pies | * market —— of 6 other Aggregate 
Imported into Baa a ConnnaneS in Europe —— wpiceceea 
Germany (F.R.) | 479 | 280 | 173 | 1,006 | 1,938 
Netherlands — | Wi) 92 439 637 
Belgium/Luxembourg . | 159 42 42 262 | 505 | 
France — 108 | 71 | 944 | 263 | 1,386 | 
Italy 97 116 | 63 279 555 
Total | 915 | 543 | 1,314 | 2,249 | 5,021 | 
Percentage | 18.2 | 10.8 | 26.2 | 44.8 | 100.0 | 
we | Overseas | 
te Exported from } Common ante territories All 
. market caeininen of other Aggregate 
suai pe eH countries | 5. Europe oo countries | 
| | | 
Germany (F.R.) | 56 69 | 8 62 195 | 
| Netherlands ao 428 253 | 76 199 956 | 
| Belgium/Luxembourg . | 73 27 | 18 23 141 | 
| France ere ae 193 181 | 250 172 796 | 
| Italy | 165 163 | 9 | 106 443 | 
| Total | 915 693 | 361 562 2,531 | 
Percentage 36.1 27.4 14.3 22.2 100.0 | 
L 











Source : As in table I. 


DEMAND AND OUTPUT TRENDS WITH CONTINUED 
Economic EXPANSION 


In order to illustrate the effect that the liberalisation of trade 
will have on agriculture, it will first be assumed that the economic 
expansion observed hitherto would be maintained even if there 


1 Including the countries of the common market and Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom. 
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were no common market. Considering the diverse currency and 
other policies adopted and the multiplicity of trade barriers set 
up, the pace at which the European economy has recovered since 
the Second World War is nothing short of amazing. The forces of 
recovery proved so powerful that despite all obstacles intensive 
international trade was renewed. Liberalisation within the frame- 
work of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 
(O.E.E.C.) and the European Payments Union helped this move- 
ment very greatly. Nevertheless, the degree of European integra- 
tion is still smaller than it was before the great economic depression 
of the early 1930s. Economic theorists—and practical economists, 
too—tend to believe that, although European economic expansion 
will be less rapid than hitherto, it is not unreasonable to expect an 
annual increase of 3 to 4 per cent. in national output. In view 
of this assumption we shall have to reckon with a number of 
increases in the consumption of food products and corresponding 
increases in output (it is assumed that agricultural price systems 
will not change to any considerable extent). 

The most important elements in forecasting food consumption 
are income trends in the various classes of the population and 
previous consumption habits. It is common knowledge that a 
rising income leads to a shift in consumption from the basic 


TABLE III, AVERAGE PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN FOOD CONSUMPTION 
IN THE COMMON MARKET, THE FREE TRADE AREA ! 
AND 0O.E.E.C. COUNTRIES IN EUROPE 





























Long-term changes * Short-term changes * 
Products Common — O.E.E.C. | Common paw | O.E.E.C, 
market proces countries market poe | countries 
| | | 

Cereals kl ath t = BPs. €)'s os 4 
| Pwtwoee. 2. ws ol — BS] KF i + 25 — Bi — 8 3 
| Fruits. ......| +60|/+44/ +41) + 8/ + 8 9 
Vegetables .....| + 9 t 91 +18] + 3 3 4 
Sugar oo e+ of +23 | +4} +13] + 6 + 11 + 10 
Meat ih Sl = J — 2 eS 17 16 

| Eggs ...-| $15 | +11] + 7] +15 12 11 
| Ps cece 2 66 oh wy 6| — 3 —4 + 3 ‘ 2 
| Whole milk +e + a7 +12} + 3 + 1 1 
| Cheeses | +23 | +20) +17] 4+12/ + 9 . 
| Butter . | + 2 — 13; —12|]+ 8 + 11 + 10 
Other fats |. | | |} +15| 4+19| +15| + 8/4 4] 4 3 
Alledible fats ...| +12; + 9| + 7| + 8] + 6| + 5 

| 











Source : Bundesministerium fiir Ernahrung, Landwirtschaft und Forsten, calculated according to A gricul- 
tural and Food Statistics, op. cit., pp. 65 ff. 


1The common market countries together with Denmark, Norway, Sweden and the United Kingdom. 
* 1953-1955 as compared with pre-war. * 1953-1955 as compared with 1950-1952. * Negligible change. 
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products of agriculture proper to the products of animal husbandry 
and fruit and vegetables. This trend, in the short and in the long 
run, is shown in table III. 

Although it is improbable that the increase in consumption 
shown in the table will continue at the same pace in succeeding 
years, a rise of 2 to 3 per cent. per annum is nevertheless possible. 
The population increase, which is only about 0.7 per cent. per 
annum in Europe at the present time, can hardly play a significant 
part in this process. The main driving force must therefore be the 
rising incomes of consumers, particularly those in the lower and 
middle income brackets, where there is still a considerable potential 
demand. 

It is to be expected that the trend of agricultural production 
will remain closely affected by consumption. On an average, 
agricultural output has increased in the last few decades by some 
1.5 to 2 per cent. per annum. The figure is lower in times of war 
or depression, but considerably higher in periods of reconstruction. 
After a spell of food shortage, policies of agricultural production and 
trade are generally aimed first of all at increasing gross output. 
Accordingly, since the Second World War the yields of grain, 
vegetables and root crops, as well as of animal husbandry, have 
risen so considerably as to enable food imports to be reduced ; 
the only remaining shortages of any importance in home production 
relate to grain and vegetable fats. 

On the other hand, as may be been from table 1V, the common 
market countries have surpluses of certain animal products (such 
as pork and butter) and there is some margin for increased output, 
particularly of commodities in which a high degree of self-sufficiency 
has already been reached. In the case of dairy products the 
surplus will be considerable if full use is made of modern techniques 
for feeding, production of fodder and improvement of livestock. 
France, for instance, is planning an extension of its output of 
animal products far exceeding the country’s own future needs. 
Italy’s production of fruit and vegetables has made great strides 
in the last few years, and the intention is to develop produc- 
tion and exports further in connection with the agrarian reform. 
Since the income elasticity of the demand for fruit and the more 
expensive vegetables is still fairly high, a certain sales margin 
remains within the common market. As regards meat, the chances 
of disposing of an additional output in the common market are 
considerably better in the case of beef than of pork. The prospects 
of extending output and stepping up consumption alter considerably 
if it is borne in mind that in the future the removal of trade barriers 
will to some extent level out costs and prices in the contracting 
countries. 
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TABLE IV. INDEX OF SELF-SUFFICIENCY OF THE COMMON MARKET 
AND THE FREE TRADE AREA, AVERAGE FOR THE 
YEARS 1953/54 to 1955/56 














( Percentages ) 

" . Commo free 

Commodity ee wads area 
Bar, a ets Phe laa (ere 
Be ee a ee ee eee 87 80 
Bread grain . ee ae ere ae 92 80 
Fodder grain . Pel te te ar ee ee 80 79 
| Potatoes ... ee antgaze | 103 102 
| Sugar (in white sugar value)... . . . 107 77 

Vegetables . , 101 98 

Fruits (fresh, dried and exotic fruit, ‘nuts, | 
fruit juices) $e eo eS 87 76 
| All oils and fats (pure fats) | 52 48 
| All meat ‘ ss ; 99 92 
| Beef and veal 98 90 
POR. . | 102 } 99 
| Eggs (incl. egg products) 94 96 
| Butter .. 102 90 
| Cheese | 100 | 95 





Source : Irene Haas : Zur Nahrungsmittelversorgung der EWG und der geplanten Freihandelszone, Mitteilun- 
gen iiber die Welternahrungswirtschaft, Heft 20 (Bonn, Bundesministerium fiir Ernahrung, Landwirtschaft 
und Forsten, 1957). 


EFFECT OF TRADE LIBERALISATION ON THE PATTERN OF FOREIGN 
TRADE AND ON WAGES AND INCOMES 


In an appendix ! to the report of a group of experts convened 
by the Governing Body of the I.L.O. in 1955, Professor P. J. 
Verdoorn attempts to estimate the probable alterations in patterns 
of trade within a customs union. Admittedly this estimate applies 
to a larger area, for Denmark, Norway, Sweden and the United 
Kingdom are added to the six common market countries ; further- 
more, quotas and other quantitative restrictions, which are most 
important in the trade in agricultural products, are not considered. 
Although the figures at which Professor Verdoorn arrives are there- 
fore of limited value for present purposes, they do indicate the 
tendencies which trade patterns would follow if import duties 
were reduced. According to these figures imports of agricultural 
and food products would increase most of all in the Federal Republic 
of Germany; exports of such products would increase most in the 


1“ Two Notes on Tariff Reductions”, by Professor P. J. VERDOORN, 
in I.L.0.: Social Aspects of European Economic Co-operation. Report by a 
Group of Experts, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 46 (Geneva, 1956), 
p. 160. 
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Netherlands and rather less in Italy ; in France the increase in 
imports and exports would balance, more or less. Analysis of 
trade in industrial products gives a very different picture. Here 
Germany would profit most from the common market, particularly 
as regards machinery, transport equipment and chemical products ; 
in the Netherlands imports of machinery and transport equipment 
would increase more sharply than exports of chemical and textile 
products ; similar situations would arise in France and Belgium. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that with a common market German 
agriculture will be subject to stronger competition as regards pro- 
cessed goods, fruit and vegetables, whereas the other countries 
will come under greater pressure from German industrial exports. 
Of course, it is hard to say how a price reduction will affect trade 
patterns : that depends on two things—the extent to which pro- 
ducers are able, by adjusting costs, to meet the pressure of prices ; 
and the extent to which consumers are prepared to purchase larger 
quantities at the lower price. Undoubtedly farmers in the import- 
ing countries will have to cut their production costs, which pre- 
viously, with relatively high price levels, they were not obliged to 
do. In the exporting countries, on the other hand, the level of 
costs and prices will inevitably rise to some extent. The direction 
of foreign trade and of international competition will depend in a 
large degree on the currency policy of the various countries. 
Devaluation and deflation of currencies can have a much greater 
effect on the level of costs and prices than the removal of import 
duties and restrictions. Distorted exchange rates are the greatest 
obstacle to the achievement of a common market. Furthermore, 
the common market for agricultural products can operate only 
if the demand of the United Kingdom—until now the greatest 
single importer—continues at a high level. On the other hand, Den- 
mark cannot be prevented from exporting ezgricultural products 
into the common market as in the past. If a free trade area—for 
agricultural as well as industrial products—does not come into 
existence, special agreements between the common market coun- 
tries and the others will be necessary if there are not to be balance- 
of-payments difficulties with repercussions on everyone. 

There has been much discussion as to the effect which dis- 
similarity in wages, social charges and taxation will have upon 
trade. As there are no comparable data on these total costs as 
between the various industries in each country, the practice 
hitherto has been to compare individual cost items only. Not 
only are these comparisons unconvincing by reason of distorted 
exchange rates but they do not have regard to the combined effect 
of all the factors of production. The mere fact that in each of the 
contracting countries there are considerable differences in wage 
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costs, although movement of goods within the country is entirely 
free, indicates that these cost differences would not be ironed out 
in the case of completely free trade within the common market. 
Wages, social charges and taxation are an expression of a country’s 
over-all economic structure (this problem is thoroughly studied 
in the report by the group of experts already mentioned). The 
wage level is determined by the quantity and quality of natural 
wealth available in the country and the technical means which 
can be used there in conjunction with manual labour ; also by the 
capacity, diligence and training of the workers. The quality of 
management is another important factor. The policies of employers 
and workers are no more than a secondary factor in determining 
wages. The wage level reflects above all the productivity of the 
whole production process ; high-wage countries can perfectly well 
be dangerous competitors for those where wages are lower. Only 
if in a given country the wages of a particular industry or branch 
differ very widely from the general wage level will that industry 
have an advantage in international competition which may justify 
use of the term “ wage dumping ” to describe its export operations. 
But such a situation can arise only if for any reason manpower 
movements inside the country are particularly hampered. 

Wages and social charges are closely interdependent. The 
economic structure of a country can carry only a certain burden 
from these two items combined (the Nordic Countries and Great 
Britain have a high wage level and relatively small social charges, 
whereas in France, Germany and Italy the wage level is lower and 
the social charges greater). The Treaty establishing the European 
Economic Community provides for the free movement of labour 
and capital. Such freedom may operate in one of two directions : 
either the workers move wherever the most favourable capital 
investments are undertaken, or capital seeks investment where 
the lowest wages are to be found. According to all experience, no 
big trend towards wage uniformity is to be expected from the free 
movement of workers: such a tendency operates mainly in small 
areas, and even within these the workers are not immediately 
prepared to give up their homes and familiar surroundings. With 
the aid of modern transport they prefer to ride or drive to some 
accessible industrial area. Many inhabitants of rural areas take 
this opportunity of earning a larger income than can be drawn 
from a small farm. Almost every European country has rural areas 
where such “commuting” has set in: long-distance emigration 
does not start until considerably later. The same applies with 
greater force to a larger area, such as Europe ; and it is hardly to 
be expected that the serious underemployment of the rural popula- 
tion, e.g. in southern Italy, can be overcome by mass migration 
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to other countries. The common market Treaty has regard to this 
fact, since it provides for the establishment of a European Invest- 
ment Bank, the funds of which are to be used preferentially to 
provide capital for industrialisation and improvement of com- 
munications in underdeveloped areas. Consequently, it is not to 
be expected that the wage level in high-wage countries will be 
threatened by migratory movements: more probably the wage 
level will rise in areas where it was previously low. 

If the common market brings about greater specialisation 
through the mechanism of comparative costs certain branches of 
agriculture are bound to suffer. Now wage levels are in the main 
determined by the degree of development of industry and it is 
to be expected that the wage earners in the agricultural sectors 
affected will be the first to abandon such sectors. But the income 
of self-employed families in the same sectors will be depressed 
or at least prevented from rising. The importing countries fear 
that such income depression may take on major proportions ; 
and this will certainly occur if the common market does not lead 
to a constant increase in consumers’ incomes. However, if the 
common market, as is intended, stimulates purchasing power, 
this recession of agriculture will remain within narrow limits. 
Moreover, according to article 42 of the Treaty, the Council of 
Ministers of the Community can authorise the grant of assistance 
to protect undertakings which are unfavourably affected by 
structural and natural conditions. It should be borne in mind 
that owing to the agricultural policies of the various countries the 
price and cost structure of agriculture is highly distorted, interna- 
tionally speaking, and that the automatic reduction of import 
duties and quantitative restrictions might have a disturbing 
effect. However, there would have been no need for the great 
number of special provisions, authorising government controls, 
if a different procedure for reducing trade barriers had been laid 
down. 


MISCONCEPTION OF THE PROVISIONS ON THE REDUCTION OF 
IMPORT DUTIES AND RESTRICTIONS 


The Treaty provides that import duties and quantitative 
restrictions shall be reduced at a constant rate in equal proportions 
for industrial and for agricultural products. On 1 January 1959 a 
first 10 per cent. reduction of duty will come into effect for all 
products ; next there will be two further 10 per cent. reductions, 
each at the end of 18 months, so that after four years there will 
have been a total reduction of 30 per cent.; but this first stage 
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may if necessary be extended for a further three years. In a second 
four-year stage there is to be a further 30 per cent. reduction, so 
that after a period which may be anything from eight to 11 years 
duties will have been reduced by 60 per cent. The arrangements 
for further reduction up to 100 per cent. are yet to be negotiated. 
These provisions can be modified as follows : the reduction in the 
duty on an individual product during the second and each sub- 
sequent substage may be cut to 5 per cent.; but if this is done the 
total reduction in the yield of import duties during the substage 
must still be not less than 10 per cent., so that the duties on other 
products must be reduced by more than 10 per cent. to make up 
the difference. Import quotas are to be eliminated as follows : 
one year after the Treaty comes into force existing bilateral quotas 
must be transformed into global quotas (i.e. open to all other 
member States without distinction) and these must be extended by 
20 per cent. each year. This requirement will be regarded as 
fulfilled if the increase is only 10 per cent. in the case of some quotas 
but is over 20 per cent. in others. 

However, equal reductions of import duties and restrictions 
in successive equal periods do not have uniform effects. Professor 
P. J. Verdoorn has shown that successive equal reductions of duty 
will have a far from constant effect on home production and imports, 
since the distribution of industrial undertakings by unit costs 
tends to be normal—.e. there is a small proportion of undertakings 
with low costs, a large proportion with medium costs and another 
small proportion with very high costs. Professor Verdoorn states 
that— 


If the tariff has hitherto permitted only negligible imports, it follows 
that with a first reduction only a very small number of the lowest-cost 
foreign suppliers will be able to compete on the home market of the importing 
country. In the same way the number of high-cost producers of the importing 
country that will have to withdraw from the market will still be very small. 
But with each subsequent tariff cut by an equal amount the volume of new 
potential imports will increase rapidly until the steepest portion of the 
supply curves has been reached. 


It follows that each subsequent reduction must be smaller than the 
preceding one if equal impact per unit of time is to be achieved. 
It would therefore be advisable to reduce import duties on industrial 
goods by beginning with a comparatively high rate of reduction 
and lowering this rate in each successive equal period. 

These considerations raise the question how a regular reduction 
of duties will affect agricultural products. On the market for these 
products it is not the individual undertakings with their individual 


1 Social Aspects of European Economic Co-operation, op. cit., p. 161. 
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costs which compete at the international level ; the competition 
is between the general levels of prices, which are determined by 
central arrangements in each producing country. If an import 
duty is abolished, theoretically the whole output of the exporting 
countries will become exportable ; but in reality exports are of 
course restricted by the demand on the home market ; nor can the 
extent of output be suddenly adjusted to new demand from an 
importing country. If easily disposable stocks are in existence, a 
reduction in duty will have a more immediate effect than it would if 
the additional supply had to be freshly produced. Still, this can 
be done very rapidly in the case of vegetables, some kinds of fruit, 
poultry and eggs, and fairly rapidly in the case of pigs. If the 
same idea is applied to the common market, we may conclude that 
a powerful effect will be produced in the first phase of reduction 
of duty on many agricultural products, but that the effect will 
steadily decrease in the succeeding periods because, in the exporting 
country as in others, unit costs will rise with output according 
to the law of diminishing returns. From this it may be deduced 
that abolition of duties and restrictions on agricultural products 
should begin at a low rate of reduction, the rate being progressively 
increased until the duties and quotas cease to exist. 

The above arguments are further reinforced by the varying 
degree of interdependence between marketing and production. 
The link is very close in the case of industrial products, particularly 
if the industry has its own marketing organisation : it takes some 
time for this to be expanded or for the agents to find new suppliers. 
As regards foreign trade in agricultural products, there is con- 
siderably more flexibility; here import and export business reacts 
very rapidly, particularly if larger quantities of goods of a given 
quality can be obtained from abroad. 

Bringing all these arguments together, it may be assumed that 
reduction of import duties and restrictions will have only a slight 
effect on the industrial price level in the early phases, but that the 
effect will rapidly increase. In agriculture, on the other hand, the 
effect may be expected to be powerful at first and then gradually 
weaker. For this reason it would have been advisable if the common 
market Treaty had fixed different rates of reduction as regards 
agricultural and industrial products respectively : initially high 
but decreasing rates for industrial products, and low but progres- 
sively increasing rates for agricultural products. This would have 
been advisable for another reason also. If duties are reduced at 
the same rate in the two cases, and the effects are dissimilar, the 
price relationship between agricultural goods and industrially 
produced means of production will alter, during the first stage, 
to the disadvantage of agriculture ; from the second stage onwards 
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the reverse situation applies; a double disequilibrium will thus 
be produced. These considerations are illustrated in table V 
and chart 2. The table and chart show reductions in import duties 
only ; but the same would apply, mutatis mutandis, to quantitative 
restrictions also. 


TABLE V. REDUCTION OF IMPORT DUTIES AT DECREASING RATES 
FOR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS AND AT INCREASING 
RATES FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
(Percentages of original duty) 
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EXCEPTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR AGRICULTURE 


The report which heads of delegations sent to their Foreign 
Ministers in April 1956 (known as the “ Brussels Report ”) explains 
the many exceptional arrangements for agriculture which are put 
forward. Reference is made to the particular social structure of 
agriculture ; the need to ensure a regular supply of goods at a 
time when this might otherwise fluctuate ; the relative inflexibility 
of demand ; the wide differences between crop yields, costs of 
production and selling prices ; and the existence of many national 
schemes for market regulation. The conclusion is drawn that 
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CHART 2. REDUCTION OF IMPORT DUTIES AT DECREASING RATES 
FOR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS AND AT INCREASING RATES 


FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Reduction of duty 
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Upper full line = Progressive reduction of duties at decreasing rates for industry. 
Dotted line = Progressive reduction of duties provided for in the Treaty. 
Lower full line = Progressive reduction of duties at increasing rates for agriculture. 


automatic reduction of import duties and restrictions cannot 
create a common market, but that the national schemes must be 
co-ordinated in order to keep market development under control 
without any sharp fall in prices during the transitional period. 
Long-term delivery contracts and a minimum-price system are 
proposed for this purpose. 

The Treaty has chosen that approach. No doubt it would have 
been possible to simplify and facilitate the task of future agricul- 
tural policy in the common market if the scheme for reducing import 
duties and restrictions which is briefly described above had been 
adopted. No one will maintain that such moderate initial reductions 
would have caused any great difficulty. The methods now contem- 
plated—long-term contracts and minimum prices—may indeed 
alleviate the effects of automatically reducing import duties and 
restrictions ; but it is probable that they will be used beyond 
that—to prevent the liberalisation of trade altogether. 

The fear that in this way agriculture will be entirely excluded 
from the common market is very widely held. However, long- 
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term contracts and minimum prices need not by their nature 
have this particular effect. Minimum prices have been used before 
in European commerce—for instance, in the fruit and vegetable 
trade between Germany and the Netherlands and between Germany, 
Italy and other countries ; but these prices were agreed in the course 
of negotiations for commercial treaties between the importing and 
exporting countries, and they freed the trades in question from the 
rigours of the quota. The structural error in the minimum price 
scheme of the common market Treaty is that the prices may be 
determined unilaterally by the national governments (although 
the European Commission can have some influence on the method 
of calculation). As the minimum prices may be based on average 
production costs in each country and can be modified only after 
eight to 11 years by vote of the Council of Ministers (with a “ pre- 
scribed ” majority) !, they will usually be fixed so firmly that it 
will be hard to reduce them. These prices therefore constitute a 
powerful means by which importing countries may to a large 
extent evade the reduction of import duties and restrictions. 

After the conclusion of long-term delivery agreements, prices 
are to be raised in the course of time to the level paid to home 
producers in the importing countries. The member States will thus 
have not only automatic preference as regards duties but also 
trade preference over other European and overseas countries. If 
it is added that wages and social costs also will be levelled in an 
upwards direction, one must agree with Mr. K. Casserini, the 
Assistant General Secretary of the Trade Union Advisory Committee 
of O.E.E.C., when he says— 


I have great fears that the victim of the whole common market operation 
will be the consumer. As said, I earnestly believe that there will be a levelling 
up of wages and social conditions on the highest prevailing level. However, 
I further foresee a same levelling up of prices on the highest prevailing level. 
This is almost unavoidable since in both cases this is the way of the least 
resistance, and economic integration will come about over the way of the 
least resistance. The inflationary trend, accelerated by different degrees 
of inflationary pressure which manifests itself at present in the various 
member countries, will be the price which we have to pay for economic 
integration.? 


However, it is not improbable that the tendency towards rising 
prices will be checked by the rapid increase in output. Perhaps, 
under the protection of minimum prices and long-term supply 
agreements, output will rise more rapidly than consumption, 








1See “Treaty Establishing the European Economic Community ”, 
op. cit., p. 403. 

® Report of the I.L.F. Conference concerning the European Common Market 
and Integration of Agriculture (Utrecht, International Landworkers’ Federa- 
tion, 1957), p. 29. 
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which will be hampered by high prices. That effect may be pro- 
duced as early as the second stage in the transitional period. The 
method of carrying national agricultural policies over into the 
common market would then have no more than a temporary 
effect, after which a short and very painful adjustment would 
become necessary. 

But even if the common market for agricultural products does 
not come into existence for a time, agriculture will not be able 
to escape the repercussions of changes in the industrial economy. 
Establishment of a common market for industrial products will 
reinforce the trends which have already been in existence for some 
years. Agricultural trade policies and the subsidies paid in all 
countries have failed to raise rural incomes and to fire agriculture 
with the dynamism of industry. In particular, the attempt to bring 
labour productivity in agriculture up to a level comparable with 
that of industry has failed. The reasons have been quoted often 
enough. Essentially they amount to the following : it is impossible 
to take the economic and social structure of rural life which has 
grown up over the centuries and to adjust it in a short time to the 
requirements of technical progress. If the present business trend 
continues, we may expect that the receipts of industry and the 
wage level prevailing there will continue to rise ; that the exodus of 
labourers and members of farmers’ families from the rural areas will 
also continue ; and that the incomes of many small farmers will 
not keep pace with those of industrial workers. In the problems 
of the small farmer and the rural manpower structure as a whole, 
those responsible for national agricultural policy are indeed faced 
with difficult tasks. 


SociAL PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURE 


The framework within which agriculture operates took on its 
main characteristics before the beginning of the industrial and 
technical age. Social strata and the size of estates and farms have 
remained substantially constant ; but while the framework remained 
unaltered, farm organisation and management followed industry’s 
lead into radical change ; and now social and economic evolution, 
accelerated by technical progress, is jolting the framework itself. 
We do not mean that the former situation was ideal ; but men 
had often to accept it because there was no alternative. The rural 
social structure was the product of two factors : a comparatively 
rigid system of law, based on peasant property and inheritance ; 
and the pressure of increasing population on the land. Where the 
peasants have handed down their farms undivided from generation 
to generation the result is a region of large or medium-sized farms ; 
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where there has been division between the sons, the typical peasant 
holding is small. The men who had no access to ownership of land 
and could not emigrate made up the rural “ lower class ” of married 
or unmarried labourers. To them must be added the younger sons 
of farmers who, unable to find other employment, worked tem- 
porarily or permanently on their fathers’ land. Recent economic 
development, characterised by rapid technical progress and full 
employment in industry, leaves the small and often highly sub- 
divided peasant farm without sufficient earning power and under- 
mines the traditional “ master and servant ” relationship in the 
areas where farm properties have remained comparatively large. 
The small peasant farmer has been a problem in previous centuries 
too ; but the problem has changed its character in the industrialised 
countries of Europe. A distinction must be made between relative 
and absolute poverty. Absolute poverty, almost a threat to life 
itself, was at the root of the great emigration movements from 
the areas of central and western Europe where small peasant farms 
are the rule—movements which went first of all to eastern Europe 
and subsequently overseas. Rural emigration from the northern 
European countries declined, particularly in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, when the great new industrial centres 
sprang up or—in other areas—decentralised industries were 
introduced. The inverse process occurred in southern Italy, where 
—after the unification of the Italian states into a single kingdom— 
the industries previously existing in the south had to close down. 
Northern Italy provided far more favourable openings for industrial 
development, particularly because of the potential water power, 
the longer experience of industry in that region, the ancillary 
industries already available, the higher productivity of the trained 
northern workers and the greater purchasing power of the north 
Italian market.! Not even the lower wages in southern Italy could 
attract idle capital as strongly as this combination of favourable 
conditions in the north. Southern Italy has remained a distressed 
area, where absolute poverty is still widespread. Hence the great 
volume of emigration ; that it has fallen off considerably is due to 
the legislation of overseas countries since the First World War, 
and provides no proof of a fall in the pressure of population (for 
instance, in the years 1946 to 1948 the population of northern and 
central Italy rose by 7.4 per cent. and that of southern Italy by 
15.9 per cent.). 

In the rest of Europe industrial expansion since the fourth 
quarter of the last century has provided a sufficient livelihood 


1 Herbert LEHMANN: “ Italiens vordringliche Sozialprobleme”, in 
Auslindische Sozialprobleme (Frankfurt-on-Main, Institut zur Férderung 
offentlicher Angelegenheiten), 2nd year, No. 2, 1952. 
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for the younger members of small peasants’ families. Under the 
new conditions in the surrounding world, division of family estates 
between the sons no longer led to a fall in the average size of farms, 
because such divisions were balanced by additions due to marriage, 
purchase or renting of land. The standard of life is considerably 
better than it was one or two generations ago ; but compared to 
the increase in incomes from industry, the rise in the peasant 
family’s standard appears modest. Indeed, by this comparison 
the small peasant seems poor, and he feels so himself if he lives in 
the same village with industrial workers. Where such a difference 
in income has led sons of small peasant farmers to leave agriculture 
for industry, adjustment is now proceeding apace. These “ refugees 
from the land ” do not only improve their own economic position ; 
they leave more “earning space” behind them for those who 
remain. Relative poverty is thus reduced on the same lines as 
absolute poverty at an earlier stage. In many cases not even the 
dwelling, far less the home village, has to be given up. Indeed, 
the human hardships of adjustment are far less serious today than 
previously. 

For those who stay on the farm, the economic situation is 
improved by the reclamation, purchase or renting of land and the 
relocation of the farm buildings on the farm land. But the size 
of peasant holdings can only increase as it should if part of the 
small-peasant population leaves agriculture altogether ; and this 
process is still hampered in areas which have not been much opened 
up by communications and where there has yet been no industrial 
development. If industry cannot be brought to such areas in the 
near future, peasants’ sons will resort to long-distance emigration, 
which empties the rural villages and involves the collapse of their 
municipal institutions. A warning instance of such a mass exodus 
is provided by the French massif central, or central highlands, 
where eight departments lost half their population in 100 years.! 
Agriculture has fallen into a miserable condition in that area, and 
the regional crafts can only vegetate. According to statistics for 
1951 the average money yield of agriculture per head of the farm 
population around Paris and in the north-east was four times as 
great as in the masst/ central and south-western France. Typical of 
this rural impoverishment is the reduced division of labour. Those 
engaged in agriculture and handicrafts are obliged to combine 
several sources of income in order to keep going. The French 
Government is aware of this problem, and in 1954 two ordin- 
ances were issued providing for the redistribution of manpower 


1 Auslindische Agrarprobleme (Frankfurt-on-Main, Deutscher Landes- 
ausschuss der Internationalen Konferenz fiir Sozialarbeit), 5th Year, No. 7, 
July 1955, p. 100. 
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and the reorganisation and decentralisation of industry. The 
Federal Republic of Germany also has worked out a comprehen- 
sive, systematic structural programme for agriculture, but this 
still urgently needs to be completed by a large-scale programme 
for the development of communications and industry. 

Whereas in the small-peasant areas emigration has raised the 
average size of farms and so assisted gradual adjustment to tech- 
nical progress, in the areas of large and medium-sized farms it 
has radically modified the system of employment relations and 
social classes. The traditional method of working such farms—i.e. 
by employing young unmarried men and women—is dying out ; 
unpaid help by the farmer’s children is also disappearing ; and 
these changes remove the foundation from the old system of 
labour relations on the big farm, with its patriarchal employer and 
its sense of class distinction. This implies a radical change in the 
farmer’s way of life. In the old days a big farmer was to some 
extent free to do as he pleased with his time; but now he is tied to 
the farm from morning till night, and even at weekends if the 
“help” is off duty. He must drive the tractor and work the 
milking machine himself. This constraint is strongest on farms 
with much livestock, and less so on those engaged mainly in 
cultivation, and is one reason why many farmers give up keeping 
milch cows altogether. The European owner-farmer is obliged to 
adopt a way of life similar to that of the North American farmer, 
who has never had a team of “ farm servants ” at his disposal. All 
this fills big farmers with strong resentment against industrial 
employers and workers, who have been instrumental in raising the 
level of wages so high. 

Wherever full employment in industry has relieved a rural 
area of population pressure, and surplus workers are able to find 
openings in the city which enable them to found a family, this 
process cannot be arrested—save by that extremely undesirable 
development, an economic depression. Whether peasant pro- 
prietors can keep their farms as big as they were in the past depends 
on whether they can find an up-to-date method of organisation. 
They must manage with fewer workers, and enable these to live 
a normal family life ; or they must adopt extensive methods of 
farming so that a few of their own relatives will suffice. Probably 
in the future the agriculture of this continent will be divided 
between the American type of farm and intensive peasant under- 
takings on the traditional European model. Successful integration 
in a common market would hasten the process, but this by no 
means indicates that European peasantry as an institution is 
dying : it has successfully passed many tests of endurance in its 
long history. 
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To help the rural population in adjusting itself to social and 
economic change will be the aim of wise agricultural policies—to be 
effected in the first place by national governments. In such policies 
there is room for action to improve the structure of agriculture 
—action based upon acceptance of the fact that agricultural 
income can be raised in the long run only if its source is made 
more productive. And that, in its turn, is only possible if man- 
power and additional means of production are intelligently com- 
bined. There are four ways in which this may be done : 


(1) by reducing the number of workers while keeping output 
at its former level ; 


(2) by using more extensive methods of cultivation and reducing 
the number of workers more sharply than the volume of output ; 


(3) by increasing output and keeping the number of workers 
unchanged ; 


(4) by reducing the number of workers while increasing output. 


As in three of these four cases the working force decreases, we 
shall in future have a smaller purely agricultural population. 
This shrinking process is inevitable. The economic reasons for it 
have been fully revealed in many inquiries and need not be further 
examined here. The process will take several decades, and will 
pass through a number of transitional stages. In areas lying close 
to industrial centres the smaller agricultural undertakings will in 
the end be reduced to house and garden only. Whereas in such 
areas a fairly sharp separation of agriculture from industry will 
be maintained, in others the decentralisation of industry will 
make the combination of agricultural and industrial activity more 
common than it used to be. In the long run the agricultural 
population must be provided with more land and more modern 
technical equipment. The volume of capital required for this will 
be very great, and capital market policy should have more regard 
for such needs than in the past. As a solution for the problems of 
agriculture, the policy of over-all cost and price subsidies, so com- 
monly used today, will be of very little value ; indeed, these subsidies 
often actually hinder the necessary adjustment ; they are a product 
of the impatience which sets off political competition, of a desire 
to obtain higher incomes immediately without any long-term 


1 The possibilities of additional earnings for the agricultural population 
as a means of raising standards of living in rural areas were thoroughly 
discussed at the European Conference on Rural Life (jointly arranged by 
the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation and the I.L.O.) 
at Bad Godesberg from 2 to 12 April 1957. 
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functional adjustment. Agricultural policy in each country has only 
two courses open: either to preserve all existing farms at their 
present size and to increase their incomes at the expense of other 
sectors of the economy ; or to aim at making agriculture sound and 
productive in the long run, so that in due course it may earn a 
higher income by greater productivity. A common market for 
Europe can only come into existence if the latter principle inspires 
policy in each of the countries concerned. 


PROSPECT 


The picture drawn in the preceding pages of the effects which 
the common market is likely to have on employment and social 
conditions in agriculture contrasts very sharply with European 
economic life and European society as they would emerge if labour 
and capital were able to move quite freely within the six contracting 
countries. From the purely economic standpoint the object of a 
real European home market is to bring the combined national 
product to its maximum by relocating and developing production 
on a rational basis. The extent to which actual events differ from 
such a theoretical pattern is the measure of the restrictions that 
non-economic factors place on the free play of economic forces. 

In an unpublished work, G. Isenberg describes how gainfully 
occupied persons ought in the long run to be spread over the prin- 
cipal branches of economy, and indicates the main features of 
eventual regional distribution. In an economic process unaffected 
by state power or by non-economic attitudes among the population, 
a process motivated only by man’s desire to earn, the best possible 
utilisation of natural facilities, human labour and technical equip- 
ment becomes the sole criterion for locating any productive activity. 
In such an ideal situation the economic structure will be determined 
in the first place by the manpower needs of agriculture. But in 
highly developed industrial States agriculture is a “shrinking 
occupation ”—i.e. thanks to technical progress it can produce the 
necessary quantities of food with a steadily decreasing number of 
workers. The non-agricultural sector may be divided into two: 
(1) industry—producing goods capable of being transported over 
long distances ; and (2) other activities, mainly serving local needs, 
such as retail trade, handicrafts, building and services. The trend 
in the industrial countries is towards a constant increase in the 
proportion of these “local occupations” and particularly of 
services, while industry’s proportion remains more or less unchanged. 
On the basis of these considerations, Isenberg reaches the eventual 
breakdown of the labour force shown in table VI. 
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TABLE VI. BREAKDOWN OF LABOUR FORCE BY ECONOMIC SECTOR 














(Percentages ) 
Eventual P. n 
Sector wer won nie 
l 
Agriculture (including forestry, fishing, etc.) 13-17 | 26-30 
Industry (including mining, power produc- 
SS en a + eee een 25-30 26-28 
Other activities (mainly serving local needs) 50-60 | 42-46 








Such an occupational redistribution would involve extensive 
manpower migration both within and between the member coun- 
tries ; and this would lead in its turn to a flattening of the profit 
margins between undertakings and of traditional differences in 
wages. The tendency to crowd industry together in the: most 
satisfactory places would be reinforced, and agriculture also would 
concentrate in areas with the most favourable natural conditions 
and the best communications. In the course of this process of 
contraction, regions where conditions were unsuited for agriculture 
would be abandoned by their population, save to the extent that 
the tourist traffic might provide employment in the many service 
trades. 

But this theoretical development will be counteracted by 
various powerful conservative factors—both non-economic motives 
in the population (particularly loyalty to habitual trades or to 
the land) and action by the State aimed at delaying change. These 
conservative social forces have crystallised into a system of institu- 
tions which, in Isenberg’s view, must be regarded as a specific 
“location factor ”. 

In my analysis of the probable effects of the common market, 
I have assumed that the institutional factors proceeding from 
historical causes are likely to persist, and this has led me to the 
thesis that European integration will come about along the lines 
of least resistance—i.e. with a maximum retention of existing 
locations and existing demographic distribution. I assume that 
the fall in the agricultural population is due in a minor degree 
only to the direct effect of international competition in farm 
products. The indirect effect of the common market will be greater 
if industrial integration raises the demand for manpower and 
the attractiveness of emigration from agriculture is increased. 
This process will have a favourable effect on the wages of the agri- 
cultural employed class, but will augment the difference between 
the incomes of thousands of small farmers and those of industrial 
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personnel. As—for political and social reasons—such income 
disparity cannot be accepted, those responsible for economic and 
social policies are obliged to undertake regional development 
plans. The common market Treaty provides for financial support 
for such programmes ; in so doing it opts for better regional distri- 
bution of incomes and abandons the “ maximum increase in the 
combined national product ” which would result from integration 
on purely economic principles. Regional development programmes 
to provide members of the rural population with either full-time jobs 
or supplementary employment in industry are already being under- 
taken in all the countries concerned. Improvement in the structure 
of agriculture remains in the future a matter for the individual 
countries, but the establishment of the European Social Fund 
(to give financial aid) and the provision of capital from the Invest- 
ment Bank impose co-operation at the European level. 

If such regional development programmes are carried through 
in “regions where the standard of living is abnormally low or 
where there is serious underemployment ” (article 92 of the Treaty), 
most of the need for the large-scale long-distance migration (inter- 
national or other) of agricultural workers will disappear. This 
is probably in line with the full-employment policy which is already 
being practised in the countries concerned. Since also, under 
article 49, common procedures will be developed in order to prevent 
downward pressure of wages in countries of immigration, there 
will be no strong private profit motive for a demand for foreign 
workers. On the supply side, the willingness to go abroad is power- 
fully reduced by the existence of different social security schemes : 
attempts have already been made to solve this problem by means 
of bilateral social insurance treaties. The Treaty also stipulates 
the taking of other “ necessary measures to enable the free move- 
ment of workers to be progressively realised ”. Similar questions 
of co-ordination arise out of the various wage-determination 
procedures, depending on the employer, the trade union or the 
country as the case may be. Consequently not only the new bodies 
to be established under the common market Treaty but also the 
existing international agencies, particularly the International 
Labour Organisation and the Food and Agriculture Organisation, 
will have important tasks to perform. 





The General Confederation of Labour— 
Force Ouvriére 
and Workers’ Education in France 


by 
Georges VIDALENC 


One of the interesting features of workers’ education today is the 
way in which it has been adapted in the various countries‘ to the 
changing social and economic conditions of the workers. For, although 
its basic purpose remains that of fostering the cultural development of 
the worker as an individual, it has now to pursue more directly practical 
ends and to provide the workers’ representatives with the steadily 
widening range of knowledge they require in order to fulfil their role 
in industrial life. In the article that follows, Mr. Vidalenc, who has 
since 1947 been in charge of the Workers’ Education Committee of 
the French General Confederation of Labour—Force Ouvriére (C.G.T.- 
F.O.), describes how the programme of education run by the Confeder- 
ation has evolved in response to these new needs. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


[N May 1938 the International Labour Review published an 

article by Emilie and Georges Lefranc entitled “ The General 
Confederation of Labour and Workers’ Education in France ”?, 
which discussed the policies and achievements of the old General 
Confederation of Labour in this field. Twenty years have since 
gone by, and the time has perhaps come to take stock, to note 
what has survived and what disappeared and to map out the 
courses and opportunities that lie ahead. 

Trade union membership is steadily broadening and with 
each year embraces new social groups. Originally it was confined 


1In this connection see Amy Hewes: “ Workers’ Education in the 
United States”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXXVI, No. 5, 
Nov. 1957, pp. 423-445 ; and Jean Ninon: “ Workers’ Education in Belgium”, 
ibid., Vol. LX XVII, No. 3, Mar. 1958, pp. 220-238. 

?E. and G. Lrerranc: “ The General Confederation of Labour and 
Workers’ Education in France”, Vol. XX XVII, No. 5, May 1938, pp. 618-643. 
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to manual workers alone but now it includes increasing numbers 
of workers in other walks of life—in service occupations, public 
employment, management, administration and advertising, all 
of whom are wage or salary earners and are subject to the same 
economic and social pressures. 

Among this great mass of workers now being won over to the 
idea of trade unionism, there are great reserves of intellectual 
ability that have hitherto been barely tapped, coupled with a 
hunger for knowledge that has not been satisfied by a frequently 
sketchy education. It would be wrong, of course, to suggest that 
this is true of all wage earners: far too many of them are quite 
content to jog along with their meagre stock of knowledge and 
disinclined to make any unnecessary effort. But there are many 
others who realise how little they know and are anxious to learn 
more. Not surprisingly, this willingness is particularly strong among 
trade unionists (irrespective of their allegiance), for while it would 
be going too far to call them the pick of the working class, they do 
at least represent a first selection ; that they possess a minimum 
of intelligence and character can be assumed from the mere fact 
that they have joined, for this shows a certain grasp of labour 
problems and economic life and an acceptance of group discipline 
and working. 

Today the trade unions are an integral part of economic life 
but even at the outset, long before legal recognition had been 
granted, their earliest leaders—who, in addition to their practical 
abilities, were men of great intellectual and moral calibre—set 
out to improve the moral as well as the material conditions of the 
working class, for experience had convinced them that the workers 
were handicapped as much by their mental as by their material 
poverty. 

Their aim is still ours today : to give the worker higher standards, 
to preserve his self-respect and to help him to discover and develop 
his own abilities. Their programme still guides us even though 
the conditions in which the working-class movement operates have 
changed tremendously, as have the choice and treatment of subjects 
for study. 

The article by Emilie and Georges Lefranc marked a stage 
in this development but the General Confederation of Labour— 
Force Ouvriére (C.G.T.-F.O.), which has inherited the spirit of the 
old C.G.T., is continuing its workers’ education activities along 
the same lines. Our masters in this field are still Eugéne Varlin, 
Fernand Pelloutier, Albert Thierry and Alphonse Merrheim, 
because we, too, seek to train free men capable of thinking clearly 
and maturely and eager to understand the world in which they 
have to live and struggle. We still think that workers’ education 
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is a matter for the workers themselves, organised in their trade 
unions; that it must remain independent of any interference by 
employers, governments or politicians; that it must settle its own 
programmes and methods as it wishes; and that even now, in 1958, 
it has a vital task to perform, which cannot be carried out by the 
national education system. 

This is not to belittle the efforts made in France to build up 
and equip a system of elementary education, which in the standard 
of its teaching and its staff can bear comparison with any other in 
the world ; to raise the school-leaving age progressively to 14, 15 
and soon to 16, so as to give pupils a better grasp of the fundamen- 
tals ; to found and improve technical education (which nowadays 
is one of the most important tasks of the national education 
system) ; or to democratise secondary and university education by 
increasing the number of scholarships and facilities of all kinds so 
that more children from poor families can enter the universities 
and the Grandes écoles and rise to senior posts in the great technical, 
economic and administrative branches of the State. But it must be 
emphasised that the improvements which have taken place in 
this respect have only come about after pressure from the workers, 
particularly from their spokesmen—the active trade unionists. 
Moreover, these attempts to democratise the process of selection 
and modernise the curricula have fallen far short of the workers’ 
demands and there still remain wide areas of knowledge that are 
inadequately covered or insufficiently explored by the official 
educational system. 

If, as was urged over half a century ago by César de Paepe, we 
are to “couple the power of ideas with the power of numbers ”, 
there will always be room for a system of workers’ education, with 
its characteristic aims, its own methods and its special curricula. 
It has to cater for an extremely mixed audience, young and old, 
men and women, labourers and highly skilled workers with nothing 
in common but their position as wage earners and (since they are 
trade unionists) their awareness of their part in the country’s 
economy and life and of the tasks and responsibilities they will 
have to face—and which they accept readily. 


THE CONTENT OF WoRKERS’ EpucaTION: Its AIMS 
AND PROGRAMMES 


It must be borne in mind that membership of a trade union 
and enrolment in one of its courses of education are optional. 
Each worker is free at all times to make up his own mind. The 
pupils are volunteers who, after putting in a harassing and tiring 
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day’s work and, in most cases, doing various jobs at home, are 
prepared to take on yet more work—and work that is especially 
hard for many of them because it is so different from their ordinary 
jobs. 

A worker from the building, iron and steel, transport or chemical 
industries feels bewildered on finding himself sitting in a room 
fitted with a certain amount of teaching equipment and asked 
to do various things which often disconcert, and sometimes dis- 
hearten, him because he is not used to doing them and perhaps 
never was. 

The point to be emphasised, however, is that the workers who 
join trade unions and attend workers’ education courses today 
are not the same as their predecessors of 50 or 60 years ago. New 
working and living conditions have bred a new outlook ; problems 
arise and opportunities occur that were never dreamt of before ; 
and unexpected difficulties crop up, too. 


The Characteristics of Today’s Workers 


The workers today are by and large better educated than their 
predecessors. They all know how to read and write and a good 
many of them have continued their education beyond the end of 
compulsory schooling. After the age of 14 they have taken courses 
for some years at night school, technical or modern school, appren- 
ticeship centre or trade school or else they have been trained for 
some time on the job in a workshop or factory. Usually, of course, 
this training is for a particular trade, but it has brought them in 
contact with a number of economic, political and social problems. 
They are different, too, because their working conditions are 
different. The 40-hour week, the spread of the two-day weekend, 
holidays with pay—all these have left them with more time for a 
private life and leisure ; and while some of them merely look upon 
this as an increased opportunity for recreation others have taken 
advantage of it to learn more about the problems facing us and to 
plunge into various political, social or trade union activities. 

At work, too, there is a new climate and a new set of problems. 
The growth of clerical staffs, the existence of state-owned or 
state-controlled undertakings and of large firms which depend on 
the Government for their orders or for various customs or transport 
facilities, the extension of trade union membership to foremen and 
supervisors—all these factors have changed the old outlook of 
the working class and its reactions to industrial problems. Even 
the problems are new or appear in a different light. While it is true 
to say that wages, labour disputes and the possibility of strike 
action are still live issues, such questions as the negotiation or 
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renewal of collective agreements, productivity, output standards, 
automation and redundancy are even more important. 

It is a commonplace that French trade unionism, which used 
to be fiercely militant, is now constructive in its approach. It 
knows that it has come of age, is conscious of its strength, and 
is prepared to shoulder its responsibilities, now that it occupies a 
key position in the economy and national life. But this means 
that its active members at all levels, particularly those holding 
responsible posts in individual trade unions, local or departmental 
trades councils and industry-wide federations, are called upon to 
perform burdensome and complex duties which differ in kind 
from those faced by their predecessors. The trade union official 
of today is expected to be a part-time lawyer, economist, journalist, 
and negotiator as well as a leader of men ; he must also hold his 
own in discussions with representatives of the employers or the 
Government and be able to keep his fellow unionists informed and 
retain their support. To do this, of course, he must have sincerity, 
drive and devotion to the cause, but this is no longer enough and 
he also needs proper training and a knowledge of certain legal, 
economic and social problems of which the early trade unionists 
could, for all practical purposes, be totally ignorant. 


Subjects Taught 


These are the new factors which determine the approach of the 
C.G.T.-F.O. to education. What qualities are essential in the 
men whom the workers freely elect to lead their trade unions? 
Drive and devotion to the cause, naturally ; but also adaptability 
and insight when faced with new tasks and new problems. This 
presupposes intelligence and determination, for while a leader 
must be able to rely on his followers they must also be able to 
have confidence in his abilities. How are such leaders to be trained 
and exactly what kind of training should they be given? 

The first task (where necessary) is to give the workers a better 
knowledge and a greater mastery of the French language, i.e. 
to enlarge their vocabulary and make it more precise, to teach 
them to handle the spoken and the written word more easily and 
flexibly, and to help many of them overcome their nervousness 
when confronted with a blank sheet of paper or an audience. This 
is perhaps not so urgent a need as it used to be in the days when 
most manual workers had only an inadequate schooling, but we 
still look upon it as essential, for our aim is to replace the traditional 
style of tub-thumping eloquence, with its flights of oratory and 
its bombast, by a more down-to-earth delivery closer to the facts 
and the real issues. The C.G.T.-F.Q. has never confused education 
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with propaganda and it sets out to teach people to reason clearly, 
to encourage its members to inquire, reflect and think for them- 
selves, to hunt out, classify, and use the facts, figures and ideas 
made available by modern information techniques. 

Active trade unionists, and even the rank and file, must also 
have some grounding in economics. They are already employed, 
it is true, in an industry, trade or service playing an essential 
part in the life of an economically advanced country, but it is 
important for them to understand its working and its relations 
with other branches of the economy. They must know something 
about the modern world and appreciate the position of France and 
her economic interdependence with other countries. Needless to 
say, there is no question of subjecting these audiences of workers 
to academic lectures on economic systems or theories. The courses 
deal with topical economic questions based on practical examples 
and personal experience in a particular concern, industry or area ; 
this is then broadened by drawing on the experience of others, and 
finally the general problem is discussed, together with any possible 
solutions. Examples of these problems are the possible effects of a 
new synthetic fibre on the textile market, the working out of a 
mine and the problem of redundancy and transfers of labour, the 
opening of a factory in a hitherto agricultural area, and the pro- 
duction of energy from different sources. 

We do not set out to teach everything nor to turn each worker 
into a professional economist but merely to make him realise the 
value and also the limitations of his own experience and the extent 
to which the fate of all industries and all workers in any one country 
and throughout the world as a whole is bound up together. We 
try to give him a better understanding of his trade and industry, 
but to teach him at the same time to look beyond the narrow limits 
of his union and rise above his class consciousness, in order to 
think, not in terms of particular cases but of the country’s economy 
as a whole and the international bonds which link the industrialised 
to the underdeveloped countries. 

Our workers’ education scheme also covers industrial law. 
A whole body of labour law, with certain obscurities and short- 
comings, has gradually grown up and it is important for an 
active trade unionist to be able to grasp the exact meaning and 
scope of a legal text ; he must not confuse what is desirable with 
what is lawful, or what can be claimed as a right with what is feas- 
ible, and he must be clearly aware of the limits to his rights and 
duties. Detailed analysis of a legal instrument or a section of a legal 
code is an excellent linguistic and mental discipline, and it helps to 
teach him to draft and discuss collective agreements, which are 
coming to assume increasing importance. 
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A scheme of this kind is bound to include in its curriculum 
a certain amount of economic and social history, with particular 
reference to working conditions and the trade union movement. 
This is not a case of knowledge for its own sake ; the workers have 
their own history to learn and traditions to preserve. They must 
be aware of the efforts (and sometimes the suffering) it cost their 
predecessors to launch the earliest workers’ organisations and 
how, by trial and error, they slowly and painfully worked out the 
right principles for the working-class movement and the ideals of 
trade unionism ; these are based first and foremost on a belief in 
the integrity of the individual, the preservation of the worker’s 
rights and self-respect, and a determination to secure the decent 
living conditions to which the citizen of a free country and a useful 
member of the community is entitled. To quote the sociologist 
Chombart de Lauwe: “A knowledge of the forces to which we 
are subject is the first step towards freedom.” Studying the past, 
with its record of sometimes bitter struggles and dogged persistence 
by trade unionists, some of them famous and others obscure, is 
the only way of making their successors today realise the need for 
organisation and constant effort, and the importance of learning 
to distinguish fact from fantasy and to fit their hopes to their 
opportunities. This is done, not in order to teach them obedience 
or damp their enthusiasm, but to help them appreciate their 
responsibilities and the tasks that await them. We must recognise 
that some trade union policies in the past have been mistaken, 
some strikes which were launched amid enthusiasm but without 
adequate preparation were disastrous, and the unthinking accept- 
ance of certain catchwords has led to a good deal of disillusionment. 
We also realise that the working class must bear its share of respons- 
ibility for economic and social strife ; we cannot escape this simply 
by denying it and our duty is to face squarely up to the fact and 
draw what lessons we can. 

Trade unionism is not a static movement; it is constantly 
changing, but this does not mean that it must perpetually be 
starting again at the beginning—a clean sweep is not necessarily 
an improvement. We must draw on the experience of the past 
for guidance in avoiding mistakes and wrong tactics. 

These subjects form the basis of our curriculum, but the list 
is in no way exhaustive. Depending on the wishes of the union 
members themselves, or the needs of this or that industry or area, 
other subjects may be included such as industrial health, trends in 
industrial techniques and equipment, time and motion study, 
conciliation, mediation and arbitration procedures, full employment 
and transfers of workers, trends in the size of the working popula- 
tion, the improvement in working-class conditions, etc. 
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Instructors 


In selecting our instructors we follow no hard and fast rule ; 
we have to choose from those who are available locally, and often 
we are left with little option. First and foremost we employ active 
trade unionists, particularly those who have been elected to 
responsible posts, i.e. men who have learned mainly by working 
for the union, acting as organisers and settling labour disputes. 
We also make use of self-taught members who, even if they do not 
hold any office, have had a wide experience of life and industry 
and have read and thought a good deal, and show that they have 
an inclination and aptitude for teaching. We likewise rely heavily 
on university graduates of varying origin, training and standard, 
e.g. elementary-school masters, teachers from technical, modern 
or grammar schools, and university professors, all with diverse 
standards of qualification (sometimes with the very highest), but 
all willing to take part in the trade union movement because 
they realise its immense value. They bring not only their skill as 
educationalists but also their understanding of labour problems 
and the special characteristics of workers’ education, which has 
to cater for adults whose outlook has already been moulded by their 
life and work. 


Courses Provided 


The C.G.T.-F.O. organises courses at three levels adapted to 
the standards of its members and their needs. 

The first type is for the rank and file and is organised by the 
most go-ahead departmental and local trades councils, usually 
under the title of “labour colleges”. These hold evening classes 
on such fundamentals as the French language and practical 
mathematics, where necessary, and provide an introduction to 
the work of the unions ; this is done by studying the history of 
the working-class movement, the organisation of confederations 
and the structure and day-to-day running of a trade union, e.g. 
how to recruit members, keep accounts, train dues collectors, 
organise a meeting, make a speech and draft the minutes. 

The second type is made up of trade union training courses, 
which are held mainly in Paris, but also in the main provincial 
cities of Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Rouen and Lille. These 
courses are organised by the Confederation itself and deal with a 
general theme such as the duties of members of conciliation boards, 
shop stewards, members of works councils, workers’ representatives 
on regional economic expansion committees, etc. ; when the courses 
are held to train future union leaders in particular industries, they 
are arranged in consultation with the federations concerned. 
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These are full-time courses lasting a fortnight, during which 
the trainees work together under the guidance of experienced trade 
unionists who give talks on various problems, lead the discussions 
and direct their practical work. Normally one week is given over 
to the general problems of the trade union movement, such as the 
history of the working-class movement, international liaison, 
European unity, changes in the French social structure, and 
productivity and its impact. The second week is devoted to 
problems connected with the occupation under consideration, 
which may, for example, be mining, the postal service, railways, 
building, textiles, leather or the civil service. This leads to the 
study of the collective agreements or regulations governing the 
occupation, the problem of pensions, the likely consequences of 
automation and the impact of any economic fluctuations. 

The third type of course is held at the Strasbourg Labour 
Institute. Under an arrangement with the University, the C.G.T.- 
F.O. runs an advanced three-week course for members selected 
by their unions for their intelligence and powers of leadership. 
The programme, which is drawn up jointly by representatives of 
the University and the Confederation and is revised every year, 
enables the trainees to study a few key problems of topical interest. 
In this way, they are given an opportunity of coming into contact 
with university teachers and finding out where to look for informa- 
tion and how to make the best use of their sources. This partner- 
ship, in which the unionists contribute their practical experience 
and eagerness to learn, and the teachers their knowledge and 
scrupulous objectivity, !eads to a number of valuable contacts and 
better relations between two social groups which for far too long 
have dwelt in ignorance and misunderstanding of each other. 

As an example, it is worth quoting the programme for the 
1957 session : 


(1) Legal and practical problems connected with collective 
agreements : conciliation, mediation and arbitration. 

(2) Economic functions of works councils ; legal structure and 
organisation of companies ; production costs and selling prices ; 
analysis of balance sheets ; problems of economic psychology. 

(3) Industry and the workers in the overseas territories ; 
special problems of collective agreements in these territories. 


Part of the course takes the form of talks followed by questions, 
while at other times the trainees are divided into groups reporting 
back to the class, where the reports are read, discussed and revised. 

In addition, each trainee must, during the course, write an 
essay of between six and ten pages on a subject which he selects 
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from a list given to him on arrival. He then makes a summary 
which is discussed by all his fellow pupils at meetings after the 
course is over. To help him in this task he has the run of the very 
substantial library of the Labour Institute and can also call upon 
the permanent staff for assistance. 

As the pupils live together for three weeks, the evenings can be 
turned to good account educationally by making use of the radio 
and television wherever the programmes are suitable, and holding 
discussions or giving talks on subjects which may have no connec- 
tion with trade unionism but help to widen the trainees back- 
ground, e.g. the First International, the development of architecture, 
impressionist painting, the seamy side of the “ good old days” 
at the turn of the century, and the concept of progress in history. 

Needless to say, the participants benefit not only from their 
training and from being allowed to take an active part in it (in 
addition to doing research on their own account), but also—and 
above all—by rubbing shoulders with fellow trade unionists 
from other districts and trades and by talking things over with 
them during their leisure time and over meals, all of which gives 
them a clearer idea of the diversity and complexity of modern 
economic problems. 


TEACHING METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 


We made the point earlier that adult trainees from factories, 
who are often family men, and officials in the trade union move- 
ment, cannot be taught as if they were children. Of course they 
are often poorly educated in the conventional sense of the word, 
for they left school early, sometimes without learning very much. 
But in the process of living and working they have learned a great 
deal the hard way, and their experience is not to be looked down on. 

This explains why our instructors (we try to avoid the term 
“teacher ” which seems too formal) take care to use suitable 
methods. Where possible they rely, if only to save time, on the 
most up-to-date audio-visual aids, such as slides, film strips, films, 
tape recorders and the radio. Above all they avoid laying down the 
law—an approach which is falling out of favour even in the official 
school system. Instead they try to bring their classes to life by 
making all the pupils participate ; by giving brief talks followed 
by, or interspersed with, questions or discussions ; by organising 
group work with one member acting as discussion leader ; and by 
holding debates on the pupils’ essays. The choice of methods varies 
according to the subject dealt with and the time available. 

The aim throughout is to coach the pupils to express themselves 
clearly, concisely and grammatically with some sort of logical 
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order, and to write better, i.e. to compile an agenda, draw up 
notices or write articles or pamphlets, to defend their own point 
of view or to combat a hostile argument. 

We try to counter the besetting French failing of being too 
easily carried away by words, and to steer clear of oversimplified 
catchwords and slogans. Our courses deal mainly with the economic 
and social problems that the workers come up against every day, 
but some aspects of which, although closely affecting them, they 
sometimes fail to understand because of lack of information, e.g. 
technical changes, raising of output standards, overproduction, 
technological unemployment, and investment. 

All this leaves us with little time for theory and we concentrate 
wherever possible on actual cases and practical experience ; we 
only use straightforward language and rely on audio-visual aids 
wherever possible, ranging from the time-honoured blackboard 
and coloured chalks to film shows. 

Nor do we forget that these techniques are only secondary 
and that nothing can be done without proper co-operation between 
the class and the instructor (by whatever name we call him) who 
must somehow be in tune with his audience’s thoughts and feelings. 
He must give them his confidence and win theirs. Although the 
staff of our labour colleges, study classes and working groups 
vary widely in origin and academic background, this spirit of 
understanding and human sympathy is something they all have in 
common. 

It is important that all these courses should take place in an 
atmosphere of good fellowship, and this is helped by their common 
purpose and their aim of giving the workers their rightful place 
in the community and of fitting them to bear the responsibilities 
claimed on their behalf by the trade union movement. This is 
the only way to dispel the prejudices and mistrust felt by theorising 
intellectuals and class-conscious workers towards each other and 
to show what constructive trade unionism can do to cope with the 
problems of our time. 

In addition to this educational work, mention should perhaps 
be made of the additional training given by the trade union press 

—the newspapers published by the industry-wide federations, the 
departmental trades councils and the Confederation itself. They 
are apt to raise a smile in certain circles. But the critics are welcome 
to point out the pompous style of some of the editorials, the 
awkwardness of some of the letters and the mistakes in some of 
the articles. We freely recognise that our press is liable to the 
same shortcomings and mistakes as the press in general and that 
its part-time editors, who are not professional journalists, have a 
good deal to learn. But we contend that it is worth the effort, 
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that its contribution is not to be despised and that it serves as a 
first-class guide to what is actually going on, particularly with 
regard to the economy and working-class conditions. 

Special mention should be made of the Cahiers Fernand Pellou- 
tier which are published monthly by the workers’ education branch 
of the C.G.T.-F.O. and are looked upon as an open forum for 
discussion. The Cahiers are only an unpretentious mimeographed 
publication and naturally do not reach the public at large or even 
the mass of trade unionists, but we do feel that Fernand Pelloutier 
would have appreciated their spirit and policy. 


CONCLUSION 


We have never considered that the wage earners had a monopoly 
of human virtues ; they too have their weaknesses and blind spots, 
but our aim is to bring out the intellectual and moral qualities to 
be found in many of our active members and to help to fit them to 
carry out the tasks they have undertaken. 

A powerful, well-organised trade union movement led by well- 
informed officials is necessary in the modern age if production is 
to flow smoothly and the economy to stay on an even keel. 

Their co-operation is essential if we are to keep waste and 
hardship to a minimum in coping with the endless series of problems 
created by scientific discoveries, technical changes, new methods 
of management and the workers’ rightful claims. 

The free trade union movement can be proud of its constant 
efforts to give its leaders and active supporters a better training 
so that they can combine their old drive with a broader outlook. 
Of course they will not be neutral and they cannot be expected to ; 
they will continue to fight hard on the workers’ behalf and for a 
steady improvement in their living conditions, but with a constant 
eye to what is practicable and in the interests of the community 
at large, and giving due weight to the needs of the future as well 
as the present. 





The Co-operative Movement 
in the British Caribbean 


by 


Philip M. SHERLOCK 


In the following pages Mr. Sherlock, of the Department of Extra- 
Mural Studies of the University College of the West Indies, examines 
the contribution that can be made by co-operation to the welfare of the 
peoples united in January 1958 in the Federation of the West Indies. 
After reviewing the early, and often abortive, attempts at co-operation 
made in the territories concerned and the activities of a number of 
associations which, though they are not co-operatives in the strict 
sense of the word, have done much to assist the spread of co-operative 
principles and convince the people of their value, the author gives 
many examples of the spheres in which co-operation has already been 
successful and of those in which there is a rich field for its future 


development. 


HE British territories in the Caribbean comprise British Hon- 

duras to the west and British Guiana to the south, with a 
population of 78,000 and 465,000 respectively, and a number of 
groups of islands.? Pull together these islands to form one territory 
and it would be little smaller than Wales or Massachusetts, with 
a total population of 3 million people ; but instead of one compact 
country the West Indian Islands form part of an archipelago 
that swings in a great arc from the tip of Florida to the mouth 
of the Orinoco. Some idea of the vast area through which all these 
territories are spread may be obtained from the fact that if British 
Honduras were put at London then Jamaica would fall where 
Danzig is, Trinidad at Odessa on the Black Sea, with the Windwards 
and Leewards running northwards in a line east of Moscow, while 
British Guiana would be in Asia Minor, almost at Batum. This 


1 Including Jamaica, the Leeward and Windward Islands, Barbados, 
and Trinidad and Tobago. 
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fact of geographic separation has important implications for the 
development of the co-operative movement. In some territories 
it is vigorous and well developed ; in others it languishes partly 
through lack of close contact. 

The co-operative movement is an educational process, and so 
it has to do with ends as well as techniques. Its meaning, therefore, 
becomes clearer when it is examined in its social context ; and so 
it is necessary to look briefly at the nature of Caribbean society. 


CARIBBEAN SOCIETY AND SPONTANEOUS FORMS OF CO-OPERATION 


Perhaps two of the most striking facts are the newness and the 
multi-racial character of the community. In most other tropical 
territories there are large indigenous populations with ancient 
traditions and cultures. Something of this kind remains in the 
two mainland territories of British Honduras and of British Guiana 
where some Mayas and other Amerindian peoples survive. But 
they form less than 1 per cent. of the total population of the terri- 
tories. The people of the British Caribbean moved into the region 
in recent times. Their history begins with the discovery of the 
new world by Columbus. They came from Europe, Africa and 
Asia, and brought with them their creeds and cultures. Nor was 
this all. Most of their animals, crops, and ornamental shrubs were 
brought in from the outside, so that they are an imported people 
living in a largely imported environment. The co-operative move- 
ment, therefore, could not become a function here of a tribal 
structure ; rather, it must play its part as a cohesive force in a 
segmented and multi-racial society. And there are these advan- 
tages ; that there is a common language, and a community that has 
been under the influence of some form of European culture through- 
out its history. 

This being so, it is strange that the co-operative movement did 
not take root earlier in the British Caribbean. The flourishing 
movement of today is less than 20 years old. One or two earlier 
attempts to establish co-operatives failed, largely through ignorance 
or inefficiency on the part of the promoters, and as a result it was 
generally agreed among the educated elite that West Indians 
could not co-operate. 

Yet there was evidence of co-operative practice on every hand 
amongst the folk. For example, the need to save was often met 
by means of a partnership, a co-operative pooling of earnings by 
those who form the group, each member in turn getting all the 
money paid in by the whole group on a given date. In the same 
way mutual benefit societies were formed to help members to meet 
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the cost of illness or to provide for burial expenses. The problem 
of labour for clearing fields or felling the forest or tilling the soil 
was solved, as in West Africa, by a co-operative work system. 
Many of the early churches and schools in the islands were built, 
after emancipation, by free group labour, and to this day many a 
small landholder joins with his fellows to clear the fields or reap the 
crops. West Indian literature reflects these folk-ways, as in the 
following description of a “ digging-match ”?: 

Among the Jamaican peasantry it was an established custom that when 
a man was going to start a new cultivation he would call on his friends for 
a day’s work. He was supposed to provide food and water. Of course, 
whenever any of them called upon him for assistance he was expected to 
give it. Still, if a man were not popular he would get only a few people to 
attend his “ match ” and those who came would not labour very hard. 


Many of the folk-songs, too, are meant for groups working 
together. The fact is that the habit of group action is deeply 
rooted in West Indian society and this makes the co-operative 
movement a natural part of West Indian life. 


EARLY ATTEMPTS AT CO-OPERATION 


In addition to these forms of group action Jamaica developed 
an important agency for co-operative credit early in the century. 
The background to this development illustrates the natural re- 
lationship between the growth of an active self-reliant community 
and the development of the co-operative movement. After the 
droughts and hardships of the 1860s and the calamitous rising of 
the peasants in the parish of St. Thomas, the Government of 
Jamaica began the orderly settlement of small freeholders on the 
land, and founded the Jamaica Agricultural Society to enable 
them to establish and maintain themselves. The Government 
made an annual grant to the Society while members paid an 
annual subscription and managed its operations through an elected 
board. This gave them valuable experience in the management of 
their affairs and provided an important opportunity for leadership. 
Very soon farmers found that they needed a credit agency, so a 
group organised a co-operative bank to provide themselves with 
banking facilities. The first People’s Co-operative Bank was 
opened in 1905, and registered under the Jamaica Industrial and 
Provident Societies Law of 1902. 

This development is an example of a fruitful partnership 
between government and community. The great co-operative 
movements of Western Europe have always emphasised that co- 


1W.G. OGILVIE: Cactus Village (Kingston, Pioneer Press, 1953). 
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operatives should grow from the people themselves in response 
to deeply felt needs, with the government safeguarding the rights 
of members through its laws. They have maintained that if co- 
operative societies are to remain vigorous and democratic they 
must be free from government intervention. The question becomes 
a very difficult one in dependent territories where government aid 
is required in the form of money and of technical assistance. The 
problem is to strike a balance between this aid and the preservation 
of voluntary effort. The value of the Jamaica Agricultural Society 
and the People’s Co-operative Banks was that they showed how 
government and people could become partners in social and 
economic development through the use of statutory bodies aided by 
the government but managed in a democratic way by boards 
elected by the people. 

The next development came in 1926, with an attempt to break 
a stranglehold on the shipping and marketing of bananas by 
setting up a co-operative marketing organisation. Thousands 
of banana growers considered that they were not being paid a 
fair price for their fruit by the company that had a virtual mono- 
poly of the shipping and marketing of bananas. Up to 1929 the 
average price paid to the grower was 1s. 9d. per bunch, while 
the fruit was often sold at 10s. per bunch overseas. Growers 
recognised that the business of shipping was risky, with high freight 
charges and fluctuating selling prices ; but even so they felt that 
they were entitled to a better price. After a good deal of agitation 
the Jamaica Producers’ Association was formed to bring the 
growers into one body for joint protection and co-operative effort. 
Membership rose to over 15,000 in the early months, in spite of 
many difficulties. There followed a “banana war” with the 
company whose monopoly was threatened and to this was added 
disastrous losses caused by hurricanes in three successive years. 
In the end the Association was converted into a private trading 
company. Today the banana business of Jamaica is very largely 
in the hands of the All-Island Banana Growers’ Association and the 
Jamaica Banana Producers Limited. These are not co-operative 
societies, but they are local organisations which work at all times 
for the general benefit of the industry. 

The attempt, therefore, brought many benefits even if it failed 
in its chief purpose. Never before had information about the 
principles and methods of the co-operative movement been made 
known so widely. The public saw in a quite dramatic way the 
value of group action and of the benefits and protection that 
flow from it. The formation of a new company helped to break 
the monopoly of a foreign organisation and led to an increase in 
shipping facilities with Great Britain. 
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JAMAICA WELFARE LIMITED 


Up to the late 1930s, then, there had been these beginnings, 
but there was as yet no co-operative movement. This only began 
after the establishment of a voluntary body known as Jamaica 
Welfare Limited, in 1937. In that year it happened that Mr. Nor- 
man Manley, now Chief Minister of Jamaica, had conversations 
with the President of the United Fruit Company in which he 
emphasised the need of the country for educational and social 
amenities. As a result, both the United and Standard Fruit 
Companies agreed to make a cess of 1 cent on every bunch of 
bananas purchased by them for export and to vest the proceeds 
with a fund which was to be used to promote and direct schemes 
calculated to serve the general interest and the social and economic 
betterment of the people, particularly those who lived in rural 
areas. 

To administer the fund Jamaica Welfare Limited was established 
in the form of a limited liability company. Since 1949 the functions 
of this body have been carried on by a statutory board, the Jamaica 
Social Welfare Commission. It is interesting to note that in 1944 
a Trinidad Welfare Ltd. was set up on the Jamaican pattern and 
that a similar institution was subsequently brought into being 
in Barbados. 

One of Jamaica Welfare’s first tasks was to make a systematic 
study of the problems and possibilities of co-operation and to 
determine how it could best be developed in Jamaica in close 
relationship to the ascertained needs of the people. The company’s 
report for 1938 emphasised that “the progress of government 
plans for organised and controlled markets appeared to render 
it more necessary than ever that there should be a parallel develop- 
ment of co-operation . . . and it is clear that this development 
ought not to be of government origin or control”. Staff were 
sent away for training to Britain, Ireland and Nova Scotia, and 
these men, on their return, worked out programmes of study and 
action based on the Rochdale principles. The point was made 
that early failures in co-operative effort had been due to inadequate 
knowledge and experience of the movement. The need now was 
for a thorough understanding of the principles, conviction of their 
soundness, and an effort to find out by practical experience how 
those principles could function in the West Indies, since “ every 
country has evolved special techniques and features peculiar to 
itself in its co-operative structures, but in no case have these 
peculiarities involved departure from fundamentals”. A careful 
analysis of the situation showed that “ co-operation has not failed 
in Jamaica because the people are unfit for it. On the contrary it 
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seems peculiarly suited to the existing stage of development of 
the country. It has failed because the organisers and leaders have 
not understood what they were about. They have sought results 
too rapidly, they have been opportunistic in method, and they 
have been willing to sacrifice the realities of co-operation for mere 
immediate apparent gains which when achieved have destroyed 
the co-operative itself.” 

Early experiments in co-operative housing showed the value 
of the co-operative movement as a social force as well as a method 
of economic organisation. 

As a result of work carried out by Jamaica Welfare Limited, 
co-operative housebuilding came to be an accepted method of 
dealing with the housing problems of the small farmers on the 
island. Schemes operated under supervision at two country centres 
showed that comfortable two-roomed houses with verandas, 
kitchens, and latrines, could be constructed at a comparatively 
low cost, a most gratifying fact in view of the generally high cost 
of building materials. At the start, the people who were in the 
scheme formed themselves into a club made up of four teams of six 
people, with the members of the groups working at each other's 
houses. In practice it was found possible to maintain an average 
of three men working three days per week, though there were 


times when their work as farmers prevented the average being 
maintained. The labour of the owners was credited to them (less 
deductions for a daily meal provided) at current rates of pay. 
Any fears that the experiment would have resulted in excessive 
labour charges were dispelled by the results. 


CO-OPERATION TODAY 


This period in which the co-operative movement began to take 
root and to flourish (1930 to 1950) is one of the most important in 
West Indian history. It saw the end of Crown Colony government 
and the orderly progress of the West Indian people towards respon- 
sible government and political independence. For the first time 
in West Indian history the dynamic force of nationalism was at 
work, knitting together dispersed and deeply divided peoples into 
one community. The result was an extraordinary increase in social] 
cohesion. Just as the banana producers took common action to 
gain control of the industry, so the producers of sugar set up in 
most territories associations to control production and marketing. 
Under the centripetal force of the threat of outside competition 
and of a diminishing share of the world market, associations of 
primary producers were formed. Nutmeg growers in Grenada, 
cotton growers in the Eastern Caribbean, rice growers in British 
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Guiana, coconut and citrus producers in Trinidad and Jamaica, 
and cane farmers in Jamaica formed associations to protect common 
interests and to secure common benefits. The spread of these 
associations brought home to the community in a very intimate 
way the value of group action. As with the co-operatives, the 
value of these associations was social as well as economic. They 
are not groupings of the poor against the rich or of the peasant 
cultivator against the landed proprietor, since both large and 
small farmers and producers make common cause. At the same 
time it must be recognised that very few of these associations of 
primary producers are co-operative societies. In general they are 
centralised business organisations built from the top down. They 
represent a most important development in the economy of the 
British Caribbean but they cannot fill the role of the co-operative 
movement because this does not aim only at economic ends but 
“embraces in its interest the whole sphere of human relations ”. 
The following description by C. F. Strickland of the value of the 
co-operative movement is especially appropriate in a swiftly 
changing society like that of the British Caribbean! : 

The movement contains a vast power for bringing about social and 
moral changes, for adjusting human society, social and economic, possibly 
also political, to new stresses and for guiding the individual ... through a 


critical stage of mental and spiritual growth. ... Co-operation has concerned 
itself with the character and the life of the co-operator. 


These principles mean little if they are not translated into 
action. Precept has to flow from practice. In the West Indies there 
have been for long two economies, one based on plantations 
producing crops for export, the other on peasant smallholdings 
growing subsistence crops. There were, for long, two societies in 
which differences in economic status were reflected in skin colour 
and class stratification. What could the co-operative movement 
mean for people who were transforming this situation and creating 
a new nation? It had to aim at economic development, realising 
all the time that this depends on two factors: the existence of 
opportunity, and the ability of people to grasp it. The first of 
these is only partly within the ordinary man’s control. A good 
deal of opportunity is created almost out of nothing by enterprising 
and vigorous action, but to a large extent the range of opportunity 
depends on things outside the control of those whose means are 
small and limited. Government assumes responsibility for the 
creation of a large part of the opportunities open to the people 
in general—health, education, land supply, markets, credit, 
agricultural services and many other things which can be roughly 


1 Co-operation for Africa (London, Oxford University Press, 1933). 
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described as provided services. These all largely depend on govern- 
ment provision, and it was not until 1944 that the mass of the West 
Indian people began to have the opportunity through adult suffrage 
of choosing their Government and of influencing its policy. The 
Government also had to work within certain limits, for the West 
Indies, being a comparatively small producer, has always been at 
the mercy of the world markets. Within these two limits of govern- 
ment action and of set prices there is an area in which the people 
can make the best of things as they are, if they know how to. 
These things being so, it is the role of the co-operative movement 
to make the best use of the opportunities for economic and social 
betterment in all fields which are provided by or arise from the 
services of government, general economic conditions, and the 
particular conditions under which each person lives. 

The proper development of the movement, however, required 
government action, and an important step was taken in 1946 
when the Secretary of State for the Colonies issued a circular 
despatch on “Co-operation in the Colonies” to colonial governments. 
This urged governments to enact legislation to foster and protect 
the movement and to establish separate co-operative departments 
where possible. A model ordinance was circulated and formed the 
basis of legislation subsequently enacted in most of the territories. 
This action focused the attention of governments on the move- 
ment and drew attention to their responsibility to provide funds in 
annual budgets for promoting and supervising co-operative develop- 
ment, training personnel and providing for other essential needs. 
At the same time, it brought home to those concerned the value 
of co-operatives in programmes of economic and social development 
as well as the necessity to relate their development to local needs. 


Credit Co-operatives 


One important field of co-operation is that of savings, credit 
and capital accumulation. In Trinidad, British Guiana and Jamaica 
co-operative societies for thrift and credit have grown steadily 
since the 1940s. The most recent report by the Caribbean Com- 
mission? on co-operatives in the Caribbean points out that where 
co-operative societies have been properly organised thousands of 
small producers have freed themselves from debt and learnt to 
use credit for development. It goes on to state, however, that 
co-operative societies handle mostly short and medium term 
credit, and that credit by co-operatives touches only “ the fringe 
of the debt problem”. The most effective instrument of short- 


1 Co-operatives in the Caribbean, Vol. II (Trinidad, 1957). 
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term credit has been the village co-operative credit society, operat- 
ing on a small scale and within a defined area where the members 
know each other and have a sense of personal responsibility to 
each other. In British Guiana, for example, many peasant farmers 
suffered from the extortions of the moneylender. Commercial 
banks, insurance companies and building societies gave them little 
or no credit. The establishment in 1954 of the British Guiana 
Credit Corporation to provide credit for agricultural and industrial 
development has enabled co-operative credit societies to help 
with short-term credit. In 1956 there were 140 registered co-opera- 
tive thrift and credit societies in British Guiana. Of these 101 
societies received $350,000 (£70,000)! from the Corporation for 
short-term purposes alone. 

In Trinidad and Tobago there were, in the same year, very 
nearly 700 co-operative societies, of which more than 90 per cent. 
were providing credit facilities for their members. The credit for 
agricultural purposes was provided by a government agency, 
the Agricultural Credit Bank of Trinidad and Tobago. 

The comparative figures for the credit societies for 1953-55 
given in the accompanying table show the scale of operations. 


OPERATIONS OF CREDIT SOCIETIES IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO, 1953-55 
(B.W.I. dollars) 


Credit Unions : 
Amount loaned ...... 643,740 
Share capital (paid-up). . . 652,872 
| le ll i alae i cae * 796,250 


Agricultural credit societies : 
Amount borrowed. . . : ,351,500 1,864,555 


Agricultural co-operative societi 
Amount borrowed . \ 250,900 267,000 


The report of the Registrar of Co-operatives in Jamaica for 
1956 states that the development of co-operative societies in the 
island shows greatest strength among credit societies. These 
operate as co-operative self-financed thrift and loan institutions 
organised by and among members, and they are generally set up 
through the efforts of voluntary leaders. At the end of 1956 there 
were 79 of these with a total shareholding of £290,678. This 
represented an increase of 40 per cent. on the figure for the previous 
year. They are found mostly in urban areas, where they have 


1 B.W.1. $1 
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provided a solution of personal finance problems and an attractive 
means of capital accumulation. They all maintain an educational 
programme both before and after registration. 

A recent study of the financing of small farming in Jamaica? 
stresses the fact that small farmers frequently depend on the 
long and difficult process of accumulating enough money to buy, 
or enlarge, their holdings of land and for meeting the full range 
of their requirements for capital, and it lists the many resources 
from which they are now able to obtain grants and loans. The 
study was limited in scale, dealing with a selected number of farms 
of less than 25 acres in nine areas of the island. It showed that few 
of the farmers were being seriously hampered by debt, and that 
many of them were relatively free from it. On the other hand, 
the level of savings was low, and was quite inadequate to meet 
the requirements for development. The farmers, indeed, “ were 
greatly in need of capital and in a position to make good use of a 
far greater volume of loans than was in fact used by them ”. 

One of the most striking results of the study is that it demon- 
strates this “overwhelming dependence of small farmers in Jamaica 
on savings for the acquisition of land and the financing of farm 
operations ”. It reveals also “a general lack of experience in the 
handling of long-term loans and a reluctance to use loans for 
purposes which appeared to involve a high level of risk or which 
could not be depended on to produce a surplus to meet repay- 
ments. ... The farmer tended to limit borrowing to emergency 
and consumption expenditure and the cultivation of short-term 
cash crops. ... Farmers were prepared to borrow for land-purchase 
but reluctant to use loans for such purposes as the erection and 
repair of buildings and fences, soil conservation measures or the 
purchase of fertilisers.” 


Production, Processing and Marketing Co-operatives 


In the closely allied field of the co-operative processing and 
marketing of agricultural produce progress has been much slower. 
The development of the commodity producer associations has cut 
across the large-scale organisation of co-operatives for the marketing 
of the major crops of the region : sugar, rice, cattle and coconuts. 

An interesting illustration is found in the rice industry of 
British Guiana. There, rice is predominantly a small farmer’s 
crop. It is marketed locally and abroad by a Rice Marketing 
Board which was set up by law, and which alone has the right to 


1McMorris: Small Farm Financing in Jamaica (Jamaica, University 
College of the West Indies, 1957). 
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buy rice from the producers. The Board includes representatives 
of the growers from a panel put forward by the Rice Producers’ 
Association, which is also a body established by law to protect 
the interests of producers in the growing and marketing of rice. 
There is no co-operative processing. A recent report states that 
“the British Guiana Rice Development Company, which is a 
quasi-government organisation, is pursuing a policy of establishing 
large central mills in the major rice-growing districts. The capacity 
and technical efficiency of these mills are attracting custom from 
farmers, and, accordingly, they reduce the scope for the smaller 
less-efficient mills even if the latter are established co-operatively.” } 

Reference has already been made to the well-organised all- 
island commodity associations that market most of the export 
crops of Jamaica. None of these are registered under the Co- 
operative Societies Law. There are, however, several registered 
co-operative societies which undertake marketing and processing. 
In the coffee-growing areas of the Blue Mountains two co-operative 
societies process and market coffee, and these own their own 
processing plants. Scattered over the island there are some 14 
primary societies for the production and marketing of eggs. A 
federation which they contro] looks after the testing, grading, 
storage, and marketing of eggs. 

One of the best of the production co-operatives is found in 
Trinidad where the Co-operative Citrus Growers’ Association of 
Trinidad and Tobago markets over 90 per cent. of the orange and 
grapefruit crop of the two islands. Most of the producers of citrus 
are members. As far as the major crop of sugar is concerned, a 
study of “ Marketing and Processing Problems” published in 
1954 emphasised that “the small-scale farmer everywhere is at a 
disadvantage by comparison with the large-scale farmer in the 
marketing of his products ”, and indicates that the need has been 
met in a “ quasi-co-operative way in the marketing of crops like 
cocoas and coconuts ” 

This comment explains a situation, but it certainly would not 
be correct to assume that a co-operative society could not meet 
the needs of the small or large-scale farmers. There is, in fact, 
interesting evidence of what can be achieved through the move- 
ment. In British Guiana, for example, land is plentiful, but arable 
land is scarce. The empoldering of land in large enough areas 
involves the expenditure of considerable sums of money which is 
not always readily available. In many cases small portions of land 
are acquired either by purchase or lease by farmers organised in 
co-operative societies and developed by them for agricultural 


1 Co-operatives in the Caribbean, op. cit. 
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purposes. The Devonshire Cattle Co-operative Society is an 
interesting case in point. It was organised in 1951 as a savings 
society, and by 1953 its members had accumulated $20,000 with 
which it purchased an abandoned estate of 800 acres. At the time 
the land was heavily wooded, drainage and irrigation canals were 
blocked and dams were overgrown by thick bush. By 1957, however, 
all dams and canals had been cleared and reconditioned and almost 
the whole of the land had been cleared and put under cultivation. 
The work was undertaken by members of the co-operative them- 
selves. A loan of $8,000 from the British Guiana Credit Corpora- 
tion, repayable in two years at 4 per cent. interest, enabled the 
society to hire heavy equipment, where required, for cleaning the 
canals and for clearing and stumping the land. Many similar 
societies are now in operation (at New Sisters, Hopetown, New 
Hope, New Hanover, Hog Island, Good Hope, Johanna Cecilia, 
Oena Creek) and it is expected that co-operative societies of this 
type will go a long way in contributing to a solution of the problem 
of providing new agricultural land in British Guiana. 
Co-operatives also help with the purchase of equipment. With 
the rapidly increasing demand for new and improved agricultural 
methods and techniques, the use of oxen-drawn equipment in the 
preparation of land for planting is fast becoming out of date. 
Where, formerly, the preparation of an acre of land by the old 
method took two or three days, tractor-drawn equipment gets the 
work done in a fraction of the time. Groups of farmers in British 
Guiana have acquired tractors through co-operatives for both 
individual and joint use and the number is increasing rapidly. 
Further evidence may be found in the organisation of societies 
in the British Guiana timber industry. The wood known as “ green 
heart ”, which is peculiar to the country, forms an important item 
of export. There are eight societies in operation in the Berbice 
River District, which is an important timber-producing area, 
stretching for about 150 miles along the Berbice River and about 
the same distance along tributary creeks. In this area some 180,000 
acres of timber land are leased to grant holders who produce an 
estimated 300,000 cubic feet of hardwood and 100,000 cubic feet 
of softwood timber annually. Small woodcutters, or loggers, play 
an important part in the production of the annual output of 
timber in this area, but their methods of extraction were old- 
fashioned and inefficient and their marketing arrangements very 
unreliable. Since the timber had to be floated for great distances 
down the river, sawmillers who were the only purchasers often 
took advantage of the fact that once the timber had reached its 
destination it was futile for the loggers to reject any price which 
they chose to offer. The fact also that the loggers very often had 
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to depend upon sawmillers for supplies of food to sustain them 
in the bush, clearly set the former at a disadvantage. 

The organisation of co-operatives amongst the loggers therefore 
filled a very urgent need. The British Guiana Credit Corporation 
helped by providing adequate financing to enable the societies 
to be supplied with the necessary equipment for hauling and trans- 
porting timber, and to lay in adequate stores of food. The 
Corporation also arranged to buy whatever timber the societies 
produced, to hold it in store when necessary and release it to 
sawmillers as desirable. This has the effect of breaking through the 
monopoly held by sawmillers and setting the loggers on the road 
to independence. 

The Mid-Clarendon Development Co-operative Ltd. of Jamaica 
provides another illustration of the use of the co-operative society 
for agricultural development. The Registrar’s report notes a 
steady rise in production by farmers and in the acreage cleared 
through co-operative credit. The society has 440 members, and in 
1956 it handled 3,267,000 Ibs. of rice and 3,960 tons of cane, repre- 
senting {80,000 from 2,261 acres. Loans granted amounted to 
£114,000, with loans repaid totalling £66,000. 

Apart from agricultural development, there are some industries 
which depend on a large number of small operators and which 
need to be organised in order to be efficient. The fishing industry 
is a good example. In British Guiana there are some 5,000 operators 
who own 900 craft, varying in length from 20 to 100 feet. With 
these they work the muddy estuary waters of the slow-moving 
Berbice and Essequibo Rivers, sailing alongside banks and stellings 
where once, four centuries ago, Dutch and English settlers tried 
to establish tobacco plantations in the face of the power of Spain. 
They work as individuals or in very small groups, buy their fishing 
tackle individually and market their fish as best they can. 

The small farmer may have a chance of getting credit or a loan 
from some agency, but usually the fisherman has practically no 
chance of this. Work recently undertaken in this industry in 
Jamaica proves, however, that the very difficulties and impedi- 
ments can be used as instruments of progress. The devastating 
hurricane of 1951 wiped out a large number of fishing boats and 
destroyed nets and equipment and this gave the Government of 
Jamaica the opportunity to reorganise the industry. The Govern- 
ment encouraged the formation of co-operative societies and put 
the task in the hands of the Jamaica Social Welfare Commission. 
A special grant was given as part of the working capital of the 
society, and not for distribution to individual fishermen. The 
basis of the grant to each registered fishermen’s co-operative is {1 
per member and {1 paid up by members, and it is restricted to one 
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paid-up share per member, irrespective of his shareholding. There 
are now 11 registered societies with about 500 members, and in 
addition there are about 60 other groups working towards registra- 
tion. The groups have concerned themselves mainly with pur- 
chasing equipment, but as soon as they have gained more experience 
and built up their share capital they propose to attack the difficult 
problem of marketing. 

These illustrations show how the co-operative movement is 
contributing to economic development in the larger British terri- 
tories in the Caribbean. They also indicate that the movement 
could play a very much larger and more effective role. Most of 
the West Indian Governments are providing substantial sums of 
money for agricultural development so as to lift production and 
check inflation. More money is available for agricultural credit 
than ever before, but the peasant farmer has yet to learn how 
to use credit for development. 

The Chief Minister of Jamaica recently drew attention to the 
opportunity that now exists to build the co-operative movement 
into the structure of the farm development scheme, which covers 
the whole island and involves many thousands of peasant farmers 
and small landholders. The latest figures show that, in the month 
of December 1957 alone, £49,000 was paid out in grants and 
£20,000 in loans on over 900 applications. The Chief Minister of 
Jamaica has set up an over-all co-ordinating committee for 
co-operatives and has impressed on the committee the necessity 
for making the fullest use of co-operative societies in agricultural 
development. Further, he has drawn attention to the opportunity 
to experiment with the development of multi-purpose societies— 
which may prove especially well suited to West Indian needs. 

But, however promising the work may appear in these fields, it 
is no more than a beginning; a prelude to progress on a larger scale. 


Consumer Co-operatives 


It is very doubtful whether there is any such opportunity for 
development and expansion on the consumer side. During the 
year 1957 a visiting consultant from the British movement made a 
careful study of consumer societies in Jamaica. He found a 
few of them to be efficient and well managed, but in general 
management was inefficient and the members were not really 
getting the benefits that they might with reason have expected. 
Trinidad and British Guiana provide examples of successful work 
in this field. The development of consumer co-operatives on sugar 
estates in Guiana is worthy of mention. 
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Co-operative Training 


Development is the child of knowledge. Without the knowledge 
that comes from a planned and purposeful programme of training 
the co-operative movement will not be able to meet with any 
adequacy the challenge of the present. Throughout the British 
Caribbean both voluntary and paid leaders realise this. Indeed, 
the need is not felt by the co-operative movement alone. Political 
and economic changes have intensified many times the demand 
for trained people. Administrative grades have been created in 
the civil service, educational programmes have been intensified, 
and every government is spending large sums of money to train 
people. Business is passing out of the “ family management ” stage 
and the need for managerial training is widely recognised. Industry 
has introduced a number of training programmes for skilled and 
semi-skilled staff, so that the co-operative movement will be left 
behind unless it can organise and expand its programmes of training. 

The aims of this training have been defined. They are the 
imparting of essential technical knowledge, stimulating the desire 
for improvement and fostering a sense of devotion to the work. 
Professional standards must be attained by a gradual lifting of 
the levels of qualification for co-operative staff. At the same time 
care will have to be taken to see that this training does not separate 
the staff from the members. Often in the West Indian society of 
the past, education was a divisive force, with the result that one 
eminent politician of a bygone generation declared : “ The higher 
the education the less the service.” 

For this reason the members of the second Conference on 
Co-operatives in the Caribbean, sponsored by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation and the Caribbean Commission, while focusing 
its attention on training, emphasised that “in the light of past 
experience it is equally important for co-operative personnel to 
possess the right outlook on the needs of their country as for them 
to acquire the technical skills by which these needs may be met. 
A group of workers in the co-operative movement who are guided 
by ideas for the development of their country and who can see 
themselves as instruments for its future prosperity should have a 
more profound effect upon the people they try to teach than others 
who are imbued with less inspiration.” In British Guiana, Trinidad 
and Jamaica, training courses have been organised for the staff 
of the movement and for the voluntary workers. A few members 
of the staff have been sent to Loughborough Co-operative College 
in England, and others to courses in Puerto Rico. There is, however, 


1 Co-operatives in the Caribbean, op. cit. 
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urgent need for a centre for training within the region and it is 
hoped that this may be developed in connection with the Extra- 
Mural Department of the University College of the West Indies 
and also with its proposed Faculty of Social Sciences. Such a 
development would be welcomed by the West Indian movement. 

Training must also be provided for voluntary staff. The second 
Conference on Co-operatives recommended the establishment of 
education divisions in the various co-operative departments. 
It is clear, however, that the promoting bodies and the voluntary 
societies must take a great deal of responsibility for building a 
lively and vigorous education movement within the societies— 
one which will concern itself both with training in the duties and 
responsibilities of their particular society and also with training 
in citizenship. There is an urgent need for careful training in the 
many details of co-operative work : the drafting of an agenda, the 
conduct of discussions, the keeping of accounts and so on. Yet all 
this by itself would be inadequate. In order to meet this need at 
least in part the Extra-Mural Department of the University 
College of the West Indies, with the help of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, has set up a radio unit to produce and circulate recorded 
programmes throughout the region. 

The West Indian problem can be clearly summarised in the 
words which Thomas Jefferson used to the American people many 
years ago: “I know of no safe depository for the ultimate powers 
of society but the people and if we think them not informed enough 
to exercise their power with discretion the remedy is not to take 
it from them but to inform their discretion by education.” 


CONCLUSION 

Such, in brief, is the situation. Reference was made earlier 
to the role of government in creating opportunity. There is another 
essential factor in economic development—the ability of people 
to grasp opportunity. This depends on the existence in the people 
of a certain spirit and will. Action is required but action comes 
from desire and hope and self-confidence. It must have a dynamic. 
The creation of that dynamic is the first task. But it is easy to 
start, hard to keep on. Inertia can be overcome, but all energy 
tends to run down. How to keep action moving on is the hardest 
of all social problems. Partly, the answer is to be found in organisa- 
tion and method, and partly in the constant regeneration of the 
initial energy. That is the second task. Neither can be accom- 
plished without a process which is educational in its essence. Not 
the education of books, but education related to living problems 
and derived from the action taken to solve them. 
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In the West Indian society the co-operative movement by its 
very nature provides training for self-help and therefore also for 
self-government. Moreover, by its use of the group as a means of 
communication and action, it speeds up social cohesion. The 
Bible emphasises the prime significance of two or three gathered 
together. This is a truth of great social significance. There is no 
doubt that when men meet together for a common purpose, there 
is at once engendered a new spirit bigger and more vital than 
individuals alone. Groups create in themselves energy to act, they 
help to create and to find leaders, they build confidence and inspire 
themselves with hope. Group action is the central factor in the 
work. Within the group, practical education resulting in practical 
action can develop faster than anywhere else or by any other 
means. Men and women working in groups constantly regenerate 
the energy which first drew them together. Every effort begun and 
every difficulty solved renews the capacity to respond. 

The most hopeful sign for the continued growth of the co- 
operative movement in the British Caribbean lies in the fact that 
the people of the region are finding a way to get their own dynamic 
going, of harnessing it to action, of keeping it alive. Through a 
vigorous co-operative movement they can make the best of oppor- 
tunity, and even create it. This is an essential task, for their 
limited circumstances compel them to find a way of making tough, 
good brick with a minimum of straw. 

The possibilities are multiplied when the movement is put in 
the setting of West Indian federation. The federal Government 
of the West Indies was established in January 1958. The first 
five years or so will be taken up with setting the federal machinery 
in motion and sorting out difficulties with the unit governments. 

Much attention will be given to the development of trade and 
the planning of economic development on a regional basis. This 
means that the leaders of the co-operative movements in the 
various territories will have to put their own planning in the federal 
context, and try to arrange for some measure of central planning, 
particularly in training, legislative action, and in the use of the 
co-operative societies as an agent in social and economic develop- 
ment. 
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The question of reducing casual labour among dockworkers and assuring 
them reasonable remuneration has been studied by the I.L.O. for some time. 
In a resolution adopted unanimously at its Third Session (Brussels, 1949) 
the tripartite Inland Transport Committee of the I.L.O. stated that it was 
‘convinced of the need for providing greater regularity of employment for 
dockworkers” and recommended that “ registers of regular dockworkers 
should be established” and that schemes already existing for the stabilisa- 
tion of dockworkers’ earnings should be studied on a comparative basis.” 
In 1951 an article devoted to this purpose was published in the International 
Labour Review? ; 1¢ included an account of various attendence money and 
guaranteed wage schemes in operation at the time. 

In the following article, the result of two years’ research into the longshore 
industry in the Port of New York, Professor Jensen gives a detailed de- 
scription of the system for the engagement of dock labour set up in that port 
as a result of a series of inquiries and negotiations starting in November 1951 
and culminating in the simultaneous enactment by the States of New 
Jersey and New York of the Waterfront Commission Compact in June 
1953. In the second part of his article the author makes a minute analysis 
of the results of the Waterfront Commission’s activities and, in particular, 
of the effects of its policy of decasualisation on the regularity of employment 
and the level of earnings of dockworkers. 


1The author wishes to express his appreciation to the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labour Relations, Cornell University, for the opportunity to pursue 
research on the New York longshore industry. 

2 At its Sixth Session (Hamburg, 1957) the Committee took up the same question in 
the broader context of methods of improving organisation of work and output in ports 
and reaffirmed the conclusions embodied in its 1949 resolution. 


3 See A. A. P. Dawson: “ The Stabilisation of Dockworkers’ Earnings ”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXIII, Nos. 3 and 4, Mar. and Apr. 1951, pp. 241-265 and 364-389. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Port of New York has for many years been the scene of labour 
unrest and controversy regarding hiring practices and employment of 
longshoremen. The labour unrest was often manifested in spontaneous 
work stoppages. One of the most serious of these, which in a sense 
marked—or at least gave propulsive force to—the beginning of a move- 
ment of reform, was a rank-and-file demonstration which began on 
15 October 1951. It more or less paralysed longshore operations until 
9 November 1951, when a special Board of Inquiry appointed by the 
Industrial Commissioner of the State of New York prevailed upon the 
men to return to work while it made an investigation. The work stop- 
page had begun as a protest against the collective agreement negotiated 
by the International Longshoremen’s Association (I.L.A.) and the 
New York Shipping Association (N.Y.S.A.), but it was obvious that a 
variety of grievances lay behind the discontent. 


The Board of Inquiry 


The Board of Inquiry conducted a broad investigation over a period 
of several weeks.! 

It presented a number of conclusions and recommendations but we 
will note only the conclusions about employment conditions and hiring 
practices. The Board of Inquiry listed certain general conclusions about 
longshore employment which it believed were descriptive of conditions 
in the Port of New York. It was noted specifically that worldwide 
experience indicates that employment conditions among dockworkers, 
if unregulated, tend to develop a chronic excess supply of workers; 
unequal distribution of work; abuses in hiring and associated malprac- 
tices, such as favouritism and the “ kickback ” of wages, that is exactions 
or payments for the privilege of working ; the speed-up of work ; and a 
general lack of attachment of workers to particular employers (that is, 
casual employment) which leads to unsatisfactory relationships between 
employee and employer. While the Board of Inquiry believed that a 
more thorough and extensive investigation had to be made of the system 
of employment and hiring practices in the Port of New York than it was 
able to make in the limited time available, nevertheless it doubted that 
the existing form of the “shape-up ” (see below) was consistent with 
good employment conditions and believed that modification was required. 
Also, it recognised that there were far too many men seeking work as 
longshoremen. It was critical of employers for their failure to exercise 
their right—affirmed in the collective agreement for a number of years— 
to select and control their hiring agents, which lay at the heart of much 
of the malpractice in the selection and hiring of the longshoremen.? 


The New York State Crime Commission 


At this same time the New York State Crime Commission was 
directed by the Governor of the state to investigate crime conditions on 


1State of New York: Final Report to the Industrial Commissioner from the Board 
of Inquiry on the Longshore Industry Work Stoppage, October-November, 1951, Port of 
New York (New York, Industrial Commissioner, 1952). 

2 Ibid., pp. 22-25. The hiring agent, or hiring foreman, was a member of the union 
and was often selected by forces within or without the union and against the employer's 
wishes. While there may have been major exceptions, hiring agents were often a power 
unto themselves or were subservient to sinister forces at work on the waterfront. 
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the New York waterfront. It conducted investigations for almost two 
years, during which time it held numerous private and public hearings.? 

It found a number of evils and, in May 1953, submitted a report and 
recommendations.? 

While it was carefully noted that some steamship and stevedoring 
companies were doing the best they could, nevertheless, it was found 
that many had yielded to pressures and temptations of existing condi- 
tions. It found corruption among the labour leaders and a serious failure 
of the union to protect the rights of working longshoremen. Many of 
the evils had a direct impact upon the labour market. Collusive arrange- 
ments between officials of steamship and stevedoring companies and 
union officials served to maintain the power of corrupt union leaders and 
to undermine honest administration of collective agreements. Hiring 
foremen were found to be using their authority arbitrarily and often for 
their own advantage. The workers and the public were unwitting or 
unwilling victims of the various unsavoury practices. 

The shape-up system of hiring longshoremen, a practice under which 
the men seeking work would congregate in a semi-circle at the head of 
the pier to be selected as individuals by the hiring agent, was considered 
one of “the more unhealthy conditions existing on the waterfront ”. 
The shape-up was described as a vicious and antiquated system of 
hiring which attracted an excessive number of men for an uncertain num- 
ber of jobs and put the hiring agent in a key position to exploit men. It 
gave him the ability to make unscrupulous exactions from them as the 
price of a job or to dispense patronage to relatives, friends, or even 
criminal associates. The system was described as being associated with 
assault and various criminal activities, such as organised theft, pilfering, 
loan sharking (the charging of usurious rates on loans to necessitous 
workers), and gambling. 

Information about established priorities in employment and prac- 
tices that might be considered legitimate were not described. 

The Crime Commission’s treatment of the prevailing hiring practices, 
therefore, was not complete and its treatment of the issues of the shape- 
up was not entirely accurate, for the shape-up had been considerably 
modified for a number of years in many parts of the port. Many of the 
longshoremen were organised into permanent gangs ® and were hired as 
such, many of these according to hiring customs established on their own 
piers. Even so, it was desirable to rid the port of all vestiges of the 
shape-up and a convincing case was made for widespread reform in the 
labour market. 

Soon after the revelations and recommendations of the Crime 
Commission were published, the State of New York and the State of 
New Jersey enacted the “ Waterfront Commission Compact ”, known 
as the “ Bi-State Compact ” 4, in June 1953. With respect to the labour 


1 New York State Crime Commission: Public Hearings No. 5—Port of New York 
(Waterfront), Vols. I-VI (New York, 1953) (mimeographed). 

2Idem: Fourth Report—Port of New York Waterfront (Albany, New York; Legislative 
Document No. 70, 1953). 

%A more detailed description of longshore classification of workers is given below. 

‘This legislation was enacted simultaneously in the two states as a co-operative 
effort to establish a programme of reform in the Port of Greater New York and was 
approved by the United States Congress in July, this being necessary because of its inter- 
state character. See, United States Congress: New Jersey—New York Waterfront Com- 
mission Compact. A Hearing before Subcommittee No. 3 of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, 83rd Congress, 1st Session, 22 July 1953 (Washington, G.P.O., 
1953). 
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market, the findings specified in the legislation were that the conditions 
under which waterfront labour was employed were depressing and 
degrading to that labour, resulting from the lack of any systematic 
method of hiring, the lack of adequate information as to the availability 
of employment and from corrupt hiring practices. Furthermore, it was 
found that the hiring agents, or hiring foremen, were frequently neither 
responsive nor responsible to the employers. Also, even though the 
hiring agents were members of the labour organisations the employees 
were coerced by them. It was found that waterfront labourers suffered 
from irregularity of employment and inadequate earnings, fear and 
insecurity, and victimisation and loss of dignity. Specifically, the 
method of employment of longshoremen known as the shape-up was 
condemned as the breeder of vicious and notorious abuses in the form of 
extortion from the employees as the price of security or the retention of 
employment. It was claimed that employees were left the victims of 
threats of violence and were unwilling joiners in unauthorised labour 
disturbances and criminal activities. A loss of fundamental rights and 
liberties of labour had resulted, it was asserted, as well as impairment 
of the economic stability of the port.! 


Action of the American Federation of Labour 


Before looking at the details of this legislation and the experience 
under it, a brief account of two other matters should be given. Even 
while the legislation was being enacted, the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labour (A.F. of L.) was taking vigorous action 
against the I.L.A. The publicity given to prevailing waterfront prac- 
tices and to the conditions obtaining in the I.L.A. led the A.F. of L. to 
speed up its endeavours to ensure that “ clean and wholesome free trade 
unionism be immediately restored . . . and all semblance of crime, 
dishonesty, and racketeering be forthwith eliminated”. In addition 
the I.L.A. was directed to take immediate “ vigorous and effective 
action to eliminate the shape-up which encourages the kickback and 
other objectionable practices ” and to establish in its place a system of 
regular employment and legitimate hiring methods. The Executive 
Council concluded its long bill of particulars against the I.L.A. by 
saying that it “ must immediately, as a condition of continuing affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labour, take such remedial action 
necessary to place the I.L.A. and its local unions above suspicion and 
completely free of all racketeering, crime, corruption and other irregular 
activities disclosed by the recent investigation of crime on the New York 
City waterfront ”.? 

The I.L.A. quickly agreed to eliminate the shape-up and to replace 
it by another method of hiring and stated that this would be the first 
item in collective bargaining negotiations which were soon to commence. 
It failed, however, to give the A.F. of L. adequate assurance that other 
evils would be eliminated.* At the meeting of the Executive Council of 


1 See article I, “ Findings and Declarations”, of United States Congress: New Jersey 
—New York Waterfront Commission Compact, op. cit., p. 4. 

2 Letter from the Executive Council of the A.F. of L. to the officers and members 
of the I.L.A., dated 3 Feb. 1953, found in American Federation of Labor: Report of the 
Proceedings of the Seventy-third Convention of the A.F. of L., (Washington, D.C., Sep. 1953), 
pp. 54-56, and in United States Congress, op. cit., pp. 122-124. 

3 Letter to the Executive Council of the A.F. of L. from the Executive Council of 
the I.L.A. dated 15 May 1953, in American Federation of Labor, op. cit., pp. 55-66, and 
in United States Congress, op. cit., pp. 124-133. 
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the A.F. of L., on 10 August 1953, the I.L.A. was suspended, and it was 
later expelled on 21 September 1953, at the convention. 

A very serious rival union controversy followed when the A.F. of L. 
chartered a new longshoremen’s union which came to be known as the 
International Brotherhood of Longshoremen (1.B.L.). The question of 
certification of the appropriate bargaining agent was carried to the 
National Labour Relations Board which, in due time, conducted a 
secret ballot of the longshoremen. This election was set aside because 
the I.L.A. was charged with interference and intimidation. As a result 
of a second secret ballot, which it won by a very narrow margin, the 
I.L.A. was certified as the bargaining agent. 


Negotiations to Eliminate the Shape-up 


Before it was expelled from the A.F. of L. the I.L.A. had prevailed 
upon the N.Y.S.A. to enter into negotiations on “ the abolition of the 
shape-up and the adoption of another well-defined system of hiring ” 
The Conference Committee of the N.Y.S.A. agreed and the parties met 
on 15 July. The I.L.A. submitted its plan, stating frankly that its 
proposal was designed to meet the requirements of the A.F. of L. and to 
counteract the proposed state control. 

It is of interest to note some of the details of the I.L.A. proposal, 
particularly in the light of the system which emerged under the Water- 
front Commission programme. Whether anything about the I.L.A. plan 
was unique or original it is not possible to say, but some items may have 
been. The N.Y.S.A. had already submitted a proposal to the Crime 
Commission ?, and the I.L.A. may have used this as a guide. It is to be 
noted also that the proposal conformed to the configuration of hiring 
arrangements that prevailed at many places throughout the port. 

Registration of all longshore workers was proposed, but this was to be 
done by the I.L.A., which was to keep the records. Regular gangs were 
to be recognised on their respective piers, and registered as such, and 
their employment preferences and priorities were to be recognised. All 
other gangs were to be known as extra gangs. If a pier had no regular 
gangs, such gangs were to be set up and registered, but preference on the 
basis of “ seniority ” was to be given to extra gangs desiring to be so 
registered. The unit of hiring was to be the gang, except for the various 
classifications of workers who were customarily hired as individuals, 
such as dock labourers, banana carriers, sorters, and men added to gangs. 
Individuals were to be registered and identified with their piers or 
terminals. Thirteen geographical districts, three in New Jersey, five in 
Manhattan, four in Brooklyn and one in Staten Island, were to be 
recognised. In each an “ I.L.A. Employment Centre ” was to be set up 
and the gangs were to be registered in their respective centres. All 
orders for men were to be made by 12 noon of the day previous to their 
employment. Upon completion of employment the gang boss was to 
report to the centre the availability of the gang. Vacancies in gangs were 
to be filled from individual workers attached to the pier or terminal “ on 
the basis of . . . length of time attached to the industry ”. The centres 
were to be “ operated, managed, and controlled jointly by the New York 
Shipping Association and the I.L.A.” and were to be financed through 


1 The I.L.A. was bitterly opposed to the Bi-State Compact. 
2New York Shipping Association: Report No. 769 (New York, N.Y.S.A.), 29 Jan. 


1953 (mimeographed) ; cf. New York State Crime Commission :: Public Hearings No. 5 
—Port of New York (Waterfront), op. cit., Vol. V, pp. 2498-3512. 
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contributions paid into a Hiring and Employment Fund supported by 
a contribution per man-hour to be fixed in collective bargaining. Dis- 
putes as to the classification of gangs, or identification of workers with 
particular gangs, or “ any question of seniority or priority” or “ in- 
terpretation or application ” which could not be adjusted were to be 
referred for decision to a Hiring Employment Adjustment Board to 
consist of eight members, four from each group. This was to be a perma- 
nent body which would sit at least once a week. Issues unsettled by the 
adjustment board were to be settled by arbitration. It was specified 
that “ any employer hiring employees through a hiring club, shape-up, 
or any other method than that provided ” would be guilty of a violation 
of the agreement and “ appropriate damages and penalties ” were to be 
imposed. Also, “ any worker, member of the I.L.A., or officer of any 
local of the I.L.A. or of the International found guilty of a violation of 
this Article, would be disciplined including loss of position and member- 
ship in the Union ”. 

On 20 July the Conference Committee of the N.Y.S.A. submitted a 
counter proposal. In the first place it was recognised that the full force 
of “the Waterfront Commission Act does not become operative until 
1 December 1953, and a detailed plan for a new system of hiring cannot, 
therefore, be worked out at this time”. While being willing to agree 
upon certain “ principles in advance of the ultimate abolition of the 
shape-up ”, it wanted a clear understanding that there would be no 
abandonment of the current system of hiring until the Waterfront 
Commission (the agency that had been set up to administer the Bi- 
State Compact) had established its employment information centres 
and had registered the labour force and set up the official administrative 
machinery to deal with hiring. The employers wanted to give no coun- 
tenance to the idea of a jointly administered hiring hall.? 

The idea of registration of regular and extra gangs was accepted by 
the employers, but it was specified that each was to be headed by 
“a gang boss who shall be responsible to the employer for the conduct 
of the men comprising the gang”. Recognition of pier or terminal 
priorities in employment was given, but nothing in the agreement was 
to be construed as depriving an employer of regular gangs of the right 
to transfer such gangs from one location to another. The gang unit of 
hiring was accepted along with the hiring of certain classes of individuals 
who would also be registered by pier or terminal. In the employment 
of extra labour—through the Waterfront Commission employment 
information centres—the employer was to have the right “ to designate 
by name the men desired ”. All the hiring was to be the function of the 
pier superintendent or his hiring agent, to be “ selected or dismissed 
solely by the employer without direction, interference or coercion by the 
Union or any of its locals or by any officials or members thereof”. The 
customary priorities of individual workers on particular piers or terminals 
were to be preserved and recognised. In conclusion it was stated that 
“in the event any of the provisions... are at any time hereafter found 
to be not in conformity with the Waterfront Commission Act, or any of 
the regulations issued thereunder, such provisions . . . will be appropri- 
ately modified by the parties ’ 


“ 


1 The employers had long been on record in opposition to union hiring halls. On one 
occasion they had insisted that evils in hiring would be more firmly entrenched in a 
union hiring hall than they had been under the shape-up. See N.Y.S.A.: Report No. 814, 
13 May 1953, “ Memorandum of N.Y.S.A. to Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
of the United States Senate ” 
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While the parties were in agreement in principle on a number of 
points, the N.Y.S.A. was not prepared, in the face of the law, to agree 
to a system of hiring in advance of the programme it then knew would 
be developed under the new legislation.! 

As a result of these differences, although negotiations continued, no 
agreement could be reached. As a matter of fact, when the controversy 
over rival unions developed after the I.L.A. was expelled from the 
A.F. of L., the N.Y.S.A. was barred from entering into a .collective 
agreement until the appropriate bargaining representative was deter- 
mined by the National Labour Relations Board. 


The Purpose of the Present Study 


It is not our purpose to evaluate in detail the findings of the New York 
State Crime Commission or the legislatures which enacted the Bi-State 
Compact. Without doing so, it is obvious that there was enough evidence 
of malpractice in hiring and employment of longshoremen to justify a 
programme of reform; particularly when many of the leaders of the 
I.L.A. or of the N.Y.S.A. were unable or unwilling to correct the situation. 
Nor is it our intention to try to determine the origin of the specific 
features of the hiring programme now in effect. 

The purpose of this article is to describe the practices and procedures 
which now prevail, including the roles of the Waterfront Commission, 
the employers and the union under the hiring system which was set up. 
While it would be of interest to know the extent to which the present 
practices have altered the old ones, or, put another way, how the current 
practices reflect or are a continuation of the old practices, it is not 
possible to say much about this with any precision because the facts 
are not clear. It is of value, however, to describe the current situation 
and to evaluate it on the basis of evidence which has been gathered. 
Therefore, we will describe the Waterfront Commission programme as it 
relates to hiring and employment of longshoremen. This will be followed 
by an analysis of some of the significant aspects of current employment, 
including a presentation of data on hours of work and earnings. Finally, 
the results of the decasualisation programme of the Waterfront Com- 
mission will be given. 


THE WATERFRONT COMMISSION PROGRAMME 
The Provisions of the Bi-State Compact 


The Bi-State Compact provided for the establishment of a Water- 
front Commission of two members, one from New Jersey and the other 
from New York, appointed by the respective Governors and approved 
by the respective legislatures. The commissioners serve for terms of 
three years and act only by unanimous vote. They have a supporting 
staff, including an Executive Director and a General Counsel, with two 
main operating divisions, namely, Licensing and Information, and 
Investigation and Enforcement. It is the former of these two divisions 
whose work largely concerns this study, for it is this division which 
maintains the longshoremen’s register containing the names of all men 
eligible for employment in work covered by the Bi-State Compact.? 


1N.Y.S.A.: Report No, 839, 27 July 1953. 
2 The activities of the Waterfront Commission which are directed toward crime 
prevention and detection are not considered here. 
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The same division also operates the employment information centres 
which have been established at 13 convenient locations throughout the 
port. The regulations pertaining to hiring are administered at these 
centres and all hiring is done through them. 

On and after the first day of December 1953 no person was to act as a 
longshoreman within the Port of New York without being registered. 

The terms of registration were explicit and were designed to establish 
identity. The Commission was given power at its discretion to deny 
inclusion in the longshoremen’s register of any person convicted of various 
crimes ; anyone who knowingly or willingly advocates the desirability 
of overthrowing or destroying the Government by force or violence ; 
or anyone whose presence at the pier or other waterfront terminals 
would constitute “ a danger to the public peace or safety ”. Unless the 
Waterfront Commission determines to exclude an applicant from the 
longshoremen’s register on the grounds set forth, it is to “ include such 
persons in the longshore men’s register ”.? 

The Commission was given power to reprimand any longshoreman 
or to remove him from the longshoremen’s register for the conviction 
of crime or other causes similar to those which would permit disqualifica- 
tion upon original application ; for fraud, deceit or misrepresentation 
in securing inclusion on the longshoremen’s register ; for transferring 
or surrendering possession of his registration card without a satisfactory 
explanation ; for false impersonation of another registered longshoreman; 
for wilful commission or wilful attempt to commit at or on a waterfront 
terminal or adjacent highway any act of physical injury to any other 
person or of wilful damage to or misappropriation of any other person’s 
property, unless justified or excused by law. 

In the matter of the regularisation of longshoremen’s employment 


the responsibilities of the Waterfront Commission were specified as 
follows : 


(a) to encourage as far as practicable the regularisation of the employ- 
ment of longshoremen ; 

(b) to bring the number of eligible longshoremen more closely into 
balance with the demand for longshoremen’s services within the Port of 
New York district without reducing the number of eligible longshoremen 
below that necessary to meet the requirements of longshoremen in the 
Port of New York district; 

(c) to eliminate oppressive and evil hiring practices affecting long- 
shoremen and waterborne commerce in the Port of New York district ; 


(d) to eliminate unlawful practices injurious to waterfront labour ; and 
(e) to establish hiring practices and conditions which will permit the 


termination of governmental regulation and intervention at the earliest 
opportunity. 


In addition, it was specifically directed on or after the first day of 
December 1954, at regular intervals, to remove from the longshoremen’s 
register any person registered for at least nine months who failed during 
the preceding six months either to work as a longshoreman in the Port 
of New York district or to apply for employment as a longshoreman at 


1 Hiring agents, pier superintendents and contracting stevedores also had to register. 


2The Waterfront Commission interpreted this to mean that it could not deny 
registration to any person who could qualify and, hence, it had to maintain an open register, 
8 Article IX of New Jersey-New York Waterfront Commission Compact, op. cit., p. 10, 


5 
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an employment information centre for such minimum number of days as 
established by the Commission. 

If a longshoreman’s name is removed from the register he may seek 
reinstatement upon fulfilling the same requirements as for initial regis- 
tration, but not before the expiration of one year from the date of 
removal. Of course, immediate reinstatement is to be made if the indi- 
vidual’s failure to work or to apply for work for the minimum number of 
days prescribed is caused by the fact that the registrant was engaged in 
military service of the United States or was incapacitated by ill health, 
physical injury, or other good cause. 

The Bi-State Compact was not designed to limit any rights of long- 
shoremen or their employers to bargain collectively and agree upon any 
method of selection of such employees by way of seniority, experience, 
regular gangs or otherwise, provided that such employees are licensed or 
registered and that they are hired “ only through” the employment 
information centres and that all other provisions of the Compact are 
observed. 


Regulations Issued by the Waterfront Commission 


To implement the provisions of the Bi-State Compact the Waterfront 
Commission issued a preliminary draft of proposed regulations on 
28 October 1953. Of concern to us are those dealing with important 
aspects of the labour market, namely, those directed to the specifications 
enumerated for the control of hiring agents, to the requirement of 
registration of longshoremen, and to the establishment of employment 
information centres.! Copies of the proposed regulations were sent to 
representatives of industry, labour and public agencies with a request for 
comments and suggestions. By mid-November the first regulations were 
adopted. At various times thereafter additional regulations were adopted 
and amendments were made as the need for them arose. 

Not all men working on and around the docks were included in the 
registration requirement. The men who had to register were those 
employed to handle waterborne freight for a “carrier of freight by 
water”, and included gang foremen, dock gang foremen, headers, 
gangwaymen, winchmen, dockmen, deckmen, terminal labour, operators 
of mechanical equipment, sorters, baggage porters, timekeepers, checkers 
and clerks.? Jobs which were exempt from coverage and for which workers 
did not need to be registered as a condition of hiring included: cargo re- 
pairmen, maintenance, mechanical and miscellaneous workers, horse and 
cattle fitters, grain ceilers, marine carpenters, iron workers, ship’s cleaners 
and scalers, painters, safetymen, chenangos, commissary workers, service 


1 The expenses of administration of the entire programme: crime prevention—which 
is not dealt with in this article—and registration, licensing and surveillance of hiring, are 
defrayed by an assessment upon employers. The assessment is not to exceed 2 per cent. 
of gross payroll of registered or licensed personnel. In the first part of 1957 the rate was 
1.25 per cent. 


? The Bi-State Compact defined as longshoremen any “ natural person, other than a 
hiring agent, who is employed for work at a pier or other waterfront terminal, either by a 
carrier of freight by water or by a stevedore (a) physically to move waterborne freight on 
vessels berthed at piers, on piers or at other waterfront terminals, or (b) to engage in 
direct and immediate checking of any such freight or of the custodial accounting therefor 
or in the recording or tabulation of the hours worked at piers or other waterfront terminals 
by natural persons employed by carriers of freight by water or stevedores, or (c) to supervise 
directly and immediately others who are employed as in subdivision (a) of this definition ” 
(Article II : “ Definitions ”.) 
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men of mechanical equipment, coopers, gearmen, sailmakers and shop 
foremen.! 

Longshoremen, when registered, were furnished with official identifi- 
cation cards, which each man was instructed to carry on his person at all 
times when he was working.? 

Of great importance to the whole programme was the regulation 
dealing with employment information centres. The regulation provided 
that “on and after December 1, 1953, no person shall directly or in- 
directly hire any person for work as a longshoreman within the Port of 
New York district, except through the information centres. No person 
shall accept employment as a longshoreman within the Port of New York 
district, except through such an employment information centre.” 


The First Programme for Hiring Longshoremen 


When the Waterfront Commission set out to register all long- 
shoremen and to regularise and systematise employment, it recognised 
the salient facts about hiring practices then prevailing in the port. 
Thirteen employment information centres were established at convenient 
points—five in Manhattan, four in Brooklyn, one in Staten Island, and 
one each at Port Newark, Jersey City and Hoboken in the New Jersey 
section of the port. Hiring was to take place through these centres under 
the surveillance of Waterfront Commission agents. In deciding upon the 
mechanics of hiring, consideration was given to proposals which had 
been made to the Crime Commission, particularly those submitted by 
the Port of New York Authority and the New York Shipping Asso- 
ciation.’ The Waterfront Commission also worked closely with a commit- 
tee from the New York Shipping Association. A system for hiring was 
worked out which specified the method for the hiring of four main groups: 
permanent employees, regular employees, hatch gangs, and “ casuals ”. 

In the case of permanent employees the Waterfront Commission 
permitted the employer to file a request for their services for either a 
stated period or indefinitely, by listing on an appropriate form the 
names and registration numbers of the individuals. Longshoremen so 
listed and identified could be employed without any personal appearance 
by them or by a hiring agent at an employment information centre. 


1 The framers of the Bi-State Compact wrote the definition of longshoremen with the 
apprehension that to include craft workers might arouse opposition to enactment of the 
law on the part of other organised craft workers. Cautiously they tried to avoid arousing 
such opposition. The exclusion of the enumerated jobs was, however, based upon a 
misapprehension. The public demand for the law was so great that coverage of all water- 
front workers could have been accomplished without fear of difficulty of enactment. 
In 1956 the Waterfront Commission in its annual report recommended that the Legislatures 
of New York and New Jersey amend the Bi-State Compact to provide for larger coverage. 
In 1957 the coverage was extended to include carpenters, coopers, sweepers, maintenance 
men and grain ceilers. 

3 The I.L.A. at first advised its members not to register with the Waterfront Commis- 
sion, but the men were not willing to risk their employment rights and, because hundreds 
of men were registering, the I.L.A. removed its opposition on this score. Also, the law was 
challenged in the courts by the I.L.A. to no avail. 

® Port of New York Authority : Statutory Plan Recommended by the Port of New York 
Authority to Improve Waterfront Labor Conditions Presented to the New York State Crime 
Commission (New York, 29 Jan. 1953), pp. 508, 19; New York Shipping Association : 
Report No. 769, 29 Jan. 1953; cf. New York State Crime Commission, op. cit., Vol. 5, 
pp. 3498-3512. 

4 The employers had insisted that it would be senseless and extremely inconvenient 
and uneconomical to have employees report in person to the employment information 


(Continued on following page) 
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The second group, designated as regular employees, was defined to 
include various classifications of longshoremen who worked on the docks. 
By making a certification as to past employment experience the employer 
could obtain approval of a list, containing the name and registration 
number of each longshoreman who was qualified as a regular employee, 
from which he could hire during the following seven-day period without 
any personal appearance of the longshoreman or the hiring agent at 
any employment information centre. Extensions of such validations 
from week to week were permitted by the filing of a supplementary 
notice with the Commission at the beginning of the payroll period. 

The third group of employees were the hatch gangs.! An employer 
was permitted to file a request for hatch gangs by listing the name and 
Commission registration number of each member of the gang. Such 
requests were to be for a stated period, not exceeding five days, and had 
to be filed not later than 4 p.m. on the day immediately prior to the day 
of commencement of intended employment. These hatch gangs could 
then be employed in accordance with the request without any personal 
appearance of the men or the hiring agent at an employment information 
centre. 

The hiring agent was held personally responsible for seeing that 
each longshoreman listed on any of the three types of requests described 
above was properly identified and that he was duly registered. Further- 
more, it was stated explicitly by the Waterfront Commission that no 
employer should seek validation for the employment of longshoremen 
in excess of those for whom a justifiable need could be demonstrated 
and the Commission reserved the right to deny the use of this advance 
validating procedure to employers who violated this admonition. 

The fourth group of longshoremen were the so-called “ casuals ”, 
who were to be hired to replace absentees from among those called to 
report from the lists of permanent and regular employees or hatch 
gangs, and to supplement the work force needed in excess of those hired 
from the established lists validated beforehand. The casuals had to be 
employed at an employment information centre by the hiring agent in 
person. They were supplied with a ticket which was validated by the 
Commission agent after being filled out by the hiring agent. These 
men were usually hired only for one day. However, an extended valida- 
tion could be obtained for the men without their reappearance at an 
employment information centre, provided that the hiring agent sub- 
mitted a request, but this type of validation could not exceed a three- 
day period. 

Any longshoreman who appeared in person at an employment 
information centre at the customary time when hiring took place and 
who failed to obtain employment after a reasonable time was entitled 
to receive from the employment information centre a “ show-up ” card, 
which was a record of his appearance at the centre and of his failure to 
obtain employment for that day. 

Within a few months the Waterfront Commission came to the 
conclusion that the initial procedures for the control of hiring did not 


centres each morning. Their contentions were acknowledged and, where the Waterfront 
Commission felt that no violation of the Bi-State Compact was involved, it allowed the 
men duly hired through its procedures to report directly at the pier. This arrangement 
was established for regular labour and hatch gangs as well as permanent employees. 

1 A hatch gang normally consists of 21 men—23 if two fork-lift drivers are considered 
with the gang—and is typically composed of eight dockmen, four deckmen, eight holdmen 
and the hatch boss. 
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adequately fulfil the purpose of the Bi-State Compact. It was believed 
that the existing procedures allowed a continuation of a sort of private 
“ shape-up ” comprising the men whose employment had been validated 
in advance and in which, at some places, union participation of one sort 
or another in the selection of men was also involved. Both were deemed 
undesirable and not in conformity with the provisions of the law. 
After considerable study a new proposed regulation was prepared with 
the purpose of assuring that hiring of longshoremen would be under 
more specific and visible control by the Waterfront Commission and 
‘without intervention, directly or indirectly, of any outside influence 
in. the hiring of longshoremen or in the identification or designation of 
longshoremen or gangs to be hired ”. ? 

Both employers and I.L.A. officials took umbrage at the proposed 
changes. They were then negotiating the terms of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement and objected to the timing of the Waterfront Com- 
mission’s action. Both were influenced by a misunderstanding of the 
nature of the changes and the reasons for them. After due explanation 
the employers accepted the proposed changes—but the I.L.A. accepted 
them only with the greatest reluctance, because it had to. 

The opposition of the I.L.A. to the Waterfront Commission’s pro- 
gramme is reflected in its desire to negotiate an agreement with the 
N.Y.S.A. which would retain for the union officials a function in the 
hiring process. Before the new regulations were put into effect, the I.L.A. 
succeeded in including in its agreement a section entitled “ Hiring 
Practices and Procedures ”, which contained definitions, a statement of 
hiring practices and the terms of ordering men. The Waterfront Com- 
mission took no exception to any of the provisions, except one dealing 
with the ordering of “extra gangs” in which it was said that the 
employer “ shall notify the union of [the] number of extra gangs needed ””. 
The Commission, not completely unaware of what transpired in negotia- 
tions, considered that the word “ notify ” was a subterfuge for “ order ” 
and held that the procedures intended by it would be in violation of the 
law, in that they would be used to give the union an active role in the 
designation of gangs to be employed. 

A number of conferences were held, principally with leaders of the 
I.L.A., before the new hiring regulations went into effect on 1 April 1955. 
A suggestion was made that agreements regarding customs and practices 
not in conflict with the law could be recognised by the Waterfront Com- 
mission. Subsequently, as we shall see, a number of such agreements 
were drafted. 


The Present Hiring Regulations 


Under the new regulations the Commission provided for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of rosters of regular checkers and clerks and 
rosters of other regular dock and terminal employees for each pier or 
waterfront terminal. These rosters include the name and registration 
numbers of all employees listed. To remain on the roster an employee 
must work 12 days during the month or 80 per cent. of the time his 
classification is employed, whichever is less. Individuals are hired 
from these rosters not later than 4 p.m. through the Commission’s 

1 Waterfront Commission: Public Hearings, IV, 15 Oct., 1954, pp. 2-4. 


2 Because of the collective bargaining negotiations the Waterfront Commission 
deferred initiation of the new programme. 
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employment information centres, to commence employment during the 
following 24 hours. 

The notice of hiring is communicated by posting the roster on bulletin 
boards at the entrance of the pier with the names and starting times of 
those who are being ordered for employment during the following 
24 hours. The same information is filed at the employment information 
centre not later than 4.30 p.m. on the day before the men are ordered 
for work. In practice each individual on the roster is given a roster 
number and the hiring is indicated by circling the number of the indi- 
vidual whose employment is desired. An individual who is ordered to 
report in this fashion goes directly to the pier or waterfront terminal 
without appearing personally at the employment information centre.! 
The employer is required to notify the employment information centre 
within 24 hours of any failure of an employee to receive the employment 
when ordered. If an individual fails to report for work the vacancy 
can be filled by hiring a “casual” at the employment information 
centre. 

In the case of the hiring of longshoremen as hatch gangs the new 
regulation also eliminated the advance validation. The Commission 
established a list of gangs for each centre and by piers, identifying the 
members of each gang and the gang foreman. This information is kept 
up to date at the respective employment information centres. Gangs 
are listed upon application of an employer who certifies whether they 
are regular or extra gangs, as the case may be. A gang can be entered 
upon the list also on the Commission’s own initiative where such action, 
in the opinion of the Commission, would further the purposes of the 
Compact ; or this can be done on the application of longshoremen 
seeking to be hired as a gang if the Commission is satisfied that the 
application is made in good faith and that it is voluntary and uncoerced. 

If a longshoreman ceases to be a member of the gang or its foreman, 
to fill the vacancy a longshoreman is added to the roster of the gang or 
is identified as its foreman upon the application of the employer who 
originally certified the gang. In the case of a gang listed by the Com- 
mission on the Commission’s initiative or on the initiative of the members 
of the gang, a vacancy is filled by application of a majority of the gang 
members, who certify that the replacement is qualified to serve. 

Under the new regulations the availability of a gang for employment 
to commence during the following 24 hours is indicated at the Com- 
mission’s employment information centres on wall-sized “ availability 
boards ” maintained for this purpose. Each gang in the centre area is 
listed by number and its daily assignment is indicated as soon as it is 
reported by inscribing the location of the work and the time for reporting. 
Every gang not hired is considered available until the employment 
information centre is notified that the gang has been ordered for employ- 
ment. - 

Gangs are ordered not later than 4 p.m. for employment the next 
day. The hiring agent notifies the director of the employment informa- 
tion centre and posts on a bulletin board at the entrance to the pier the 
information concerning his regular gangs’ employment and the starting 
times. Members of the gangs so ordered report directly at the pier or 
waterfront terminal without appearing personally at an employment 
information centre. 


1 The individual obtains knowledge of his employment by looking on the bulletin 
board, by calling the company, or by calling the employment information centre. 
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Extra gangs are ordered through the Commission’s employment 
information centres by the hiring agent, who reports there personally 
and makes his selection from among the gangs posted on the gang 
availability board and not already engaged. Each foreman of an extra 
gang, or of a regular gang, unemployed on its own pier but seeking 
employment as an extra gang, appears at the employment information 
centre or keeps the centre informed how he may be contacted between 
2 and 4 p.m. to accept or reject employment offered to his gang. If the 
gang foreman is personally present at the employment information 
centre when the hiring agent selects his gang, the hiring agent offers 
employment directly to the gang foreman and receives his acceptance 
or rejection of the employment. If the gang foreman is not present, 
a member of the employment information centre staff calls him and 
notifies him of the employment offered by the hiring agent ; he then 
hands the telephone over to the hiring agent who receives the gang 
foreman’s acceptance or rejection of the employment offered. The 
director of the employment information centre posts the hiring infor- 
mation on the board so that members of the gang can learn of the regular 
employment by checking the board. They also call the employment 
information centre to see if their gang has been hired !, or they may get 
word through their hatch bosses. The same information is also posted 
on the bulletin board at the pier or terminal. Once an extra gang has 
been ordered for employment, in accordance with the above procedure, 
it may be continued in employment from day to day in the same fashion 
as if it were one of the employer’s regular gangs, that is, by notification 
to the director of the employment information centre that the gang is 
to be continued in employment the next day and by posting such infor- 
mation on the bulletin board at the pier. 

Vacancies in gangs that report for work may be filled by the employ- 
ment of casuals hired as individuals by the hiring agent, who appears 
personally at the employment information centre, or by the transfer 
of a man ordered for dock labour. Additional dock labour can also be 
hired as casuals through a transaction at the employment information 
centre. The time of hiring of casuals is set by the terms of the collective 
agreement to start five minutes before the beginning of the shift. 

As the new regulations went into effect a number of conferences 
were held between management and I.L.A. representatives in various 
parts of the port, with the assistance of representatives of the Water- 
front Commission, for the purpose of reducing to writing, or working 
out agreements on hiring customs and practices. The result was the 
approval by the Waterfront Commission of three agreements : one for 
the area in Manhattan north of 42nd Street, a second for the lower 
Manhattan area—these two are still in operation—and a third for 
Brooklyn, which collapsed after a trial of one month. The first of the 
three agreements conformed essentially to prevailing practices. The 
second was a direct description of a plan of “ equalisation ” of the gang 
assignments for extra work in the area. The third, the plan for Brooklyn, 
was devised and designed to distribute assignments of extra gangs in 
a specified way. It had the effect of taking work away from some of the 
gangs previously enjoying it and these gangs would not stand for it. 
Three other agreements were worked out but were never formally 
approved by the Waterfront Commission, although two of them are 
formally administered through employment information centres. 


1 Many wives call to get the information for their husbands. 
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Beyond such agreements there are the customs and practices pre- 
vailing at each pier or terminal. These recognise certain priorities in 
employment, such as the sequence of the hiring of gangs, whether by 
hatch number, equalisation of work or earnings, or rotation. They 
recognise the priorities of regular gangs, regular extra gangs and, possibly, 
other gangs. Each pier or terminal has its own customs and practices 
and while there are considerable differences in details there are general 
similarities throughout the port. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF LONGSHOREMEN 


Waterfront Commission data assembled in “ Daily Activity Reports” 
give a very useful picture of daily assignments to work. Before the new 
hiring regulations were put into effect these reports revealed only the 
numbers validated in advance, which was not an accurate record of 
employment. Since 1 April 1955 the reports have shown the actual 
number of men at work. Unfortunately, their weakness is that they do 
not reveal man-hours of work, although, from a spot check of daily 
man-hours of work in gangs at a number of piers, it was determined 
that a Waterfront Commission record of an assignment to work averaged 
slightly in excess of nine hours.? 

From a detailed study of data for the period from 1 April 1955 to 
31 March 1956, it was determined that, while there were approximately 
27,000 men on the longshoremen’s register, employment on weekdays 
averaged approximately 16,000. Of course, employment varied from 
day to day. For the year the average of employment by days of the 
week was as follows : 


Mondays ..... 14,341 Fridays ..... 16,398 
Seesgays..... 915,526 Saturdays .... 5,276 
Wednesdays ... 16,171 SUnGays 2... Bye 
aeredays .. .. 417,057 


Fluctuations in employment are, of course, greater than those shown 
in the above averages. While the weekly pattern of a rise in employ- 
ment from Monday to Thursday and a decline on Friday, with much 
less employment on Saturday and Sunday, is typical, there is a greater 
amplitude of fluctuations in some weeks than in others. The days of 
high employment within the weeks of the year ranged from 14,714 to 
20,884 and averaged 17,666. The days of low employment within the 
weeks of the year ranged from 11,608 to 17,872 and averaged 13,924. 
The difference between the average of days of high employment and 
the average of days of low employment was 3,742. These figures give 
a rough measure of the amplitude of the fluctuations in employment. 

Another picture of employment of longshoremen is seen in table I, 
which gives the distribution of the number of days on which various 
numbers of longshoremen were employed during the year. It shows 
that, excluding six weekdays falling within a strike during September 
1955, on 80 per cent. of the weekdays, 15,000 men or more were at work ; 
on 90 per cent. of the weekdays, 14,000 men or more were at work. 
1 Each man who is called to work receives at least four hours of work or four hours of 
pay and often works overtime hours. 

2 Stevedores apparently prefer to work gangs for 10, 12 or more hours, and sometimes 
for both the day and night shifts, rather than bring in different gangs. 
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TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBERS OF MEN EMPLOYED ON WEEKDAYS, 
1 apRiIL 1955 To 31 mMaRcH 1956! 
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Mean daily employment 15,890 
Median daily employment = 16,150 


1 All averages are based on Waterfront Commission data. From the total days in the year (366) 53 
Saturdays, 52 Sundays and 11 holidays are excluded, giving 250 working days. * Six weekdays of Sep- 
tember 1955 strike and one day of severe storm. 


Or, looked at from the opposite direction, on only 10 per cent. of the 
weekdays did less than 14,000 men work and on only 4 per cent. of 
the weekdays did less than 13,000 men work. Also, on two-thirds of 
the weekdays employment stood between 15,000 and 18,000 men. On 
50 per cent. of the weekdays employment stood between 15,500 and 
17,500 men. 

As previously noted, the longshore labour force in covered employ- 
ment is listed by the Waterfront Commission in four classes dis- 
tinguished, in part, along occupational lines: hatch gangs, dock labour, 
casuals and permanent employees. The average number of the four 
classes employed in the total port on a weekday is as follows: 


TABLE II. AVERAGE NUMBER OF LONGSHOREMEN EMPLOYED ON 
WEEKDAYS, BY CLASSES 
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Employment in each of these classes shows unique characteristics. 
Variation in employment of longshoremen in gangs and as casuals is 
greater than in the other two groups. It must be remembered, however, 
that we are dealing with assignments to employment and not man-hours 
of employment. If we had man-hour data the longshoremen in gangs 
would show a somewhat better record than the assignment data would 
suggest because gangs customarily get more hours of employment per 
assignment than do the other classes of longshoremen.! 


Employment of Gangs 


Because employment in gangs comprises about half of the total 
employment and because generally it has been believed that gang 
employment is erratic, unsteady and usually inadequate, a special study 
of it was made. 

Each employment information centre keeps a daily record of gang 
assignments and for the first time it has become possible to show the 
employment experience of each gang, pier by pier, throughout the port. 
Data on daily hiring assignments were assembled for representative 
gangs on each pier. In some instances this involved taking only one 
gang, where it was known that, under the customs and practices of the 
pier, each of the gangs connected with that pier had more or less the same 
employment experience. In other instances it was necessary to select 
two or three gangs in order to allow for differences between regular and 
extra gangs. It is more difficult to vouch for the representativeness of 
the extra gangs selected in our sample. Not only was the choice of them 
conscious (in contrast to the random selection of the representative of 
the regular gangs) but the employment experience of extra gangs is more 
variable within the groups than it is for the regular gangs in a given 
group. It is to be noted, however, that the extra gangs constitute a 
small proportion of the total. They account for only slightly more than 
10 per cent. of all gangs.? Altogether, a sample of 122 gangs was used 
in the study and their exact assignments, day by day, were listed for the 
year from 1 April 1955 to 31 March 1956. This included work on other 
piers as well as on their own piers. The 122 gangs selected were represen- 
tative of a total of 595 gangs. In the tabulations which follow, the daily 
assignment record of each gang was weighted by the number of gangs of 
which it was the representative. 

The distribution of gangs in the Port of New York, according to their 
total assignments from 1 April 1955 to 31 March 1956, is shown in 
table III. The median gang enjoyed 195 assignments. Of the total of 
595 gangs, 338, or 56.7 per cent. received 190 or more assignments to 
work during the year. However, 81 gangs, or almost 15 per cent., 
received less than 150 assignments a year. If the extra and voluntary 
gangs in the sample were removed—these gangs get less employment 
generally than the regular gangs—the statistics would show 60 per cent. 
of the regular gangs getting 190 or more assignments to work a year and 
only 10 per cent. getting less than 150 assignments to work. It may be 
observed that 195 assignments a year, assuming an average of 9 hours of 
work per assignment, would be the equivalent of 1,755 hours per year. 


1 A universal generalisation cannot be made, for conditions vary from pier to pier, 
but working in gangs, even on a less steady basis day by day, may be preferred to dock 
work because overtime hours will result in greater total earnings. 

2 Representatives of voluntary gangs, i.e. those attached to no specific pier, are also 
included, but they are almost negligible. 
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TABLE III. DISTRIBUTION OF GANGS IN THE PORT OF NEW YORK ACCORDING 
TO THEIR TOTAL ASSIGNMENTS FROM 1 APRIL 1955 To 31 MARCH 1956 


—— Cumulative (A) asa (B) asa 
No. of days assigned io oa iis total of gangs percentage percentage 
(A) (B) of all gangs of all gangs 





270-279 .. ‘ 15 15 2.5 2.5 
260-269 . : 12 27 2.0 4.5 
250-259. : 12 39 2.0 6.5 
240-249 _ . : 21 60 $.5 10.0 
230-239 ; ; 18 78 3.0 13.0 
220-229 . ; 27 105 4.5 17.5 
210-219. ; 70 175 11.8 29.3 
200-209 85 260 14.3 43.6 
190-199. 78 338 13.1 56.7 
180-189 39 377 6.6 63.3 
170-179 69 446 11.6 74.9 
160-169 ; 44 490 7.4 82.3 
150-159 24 514 4.0 86.3 
140-149 25 539 4.2 90.5 
130-139 4 543 0.7 91.2 
120-129 15 558 2.5 93.7 
110-119 10 568 1.7 95.4 
100-109 7 575 1.2 96.6 
90-99 . 4 579 0.7 97.3 
80-89 12 591 2.0 99.3 
Less than 80 : 4 595 0. 100.0 


Total number of gangs 595 
Median assignment 195 days 


Also, if we recognise that overtime hours! for men working in gangs 
average 30 per cent. of total hours worked, we could make an extra- 
polation and say that 195 assignments a year would be the equivalent 
of 2,023 straight-time hours, or approximately 40 hours of work a week 
for 50 weeks.? 

It may be noted that the average levels of employment of gangs 
within the geographical areas of the 13 employment centres show that 
the gangs in some centres average much more work than the gangs in 
others (see table IV). This is because some areas of the port provide 
better levels of employment for the gangs located there than do other 
areas. 

Another way to get a comparative picture of the adequacy of the 
employment of longshore gangs is to tabulate the number of assignments 
per week actually experienced by the gangs. Table V shows this informa- 
tion and reveals that about one-third of all weekly work experiences are 
made up of an average of at least five assignments per gang, that well 
over half are made up of four assignments or more per gang, and that 
over three-fourths are made up of three assignments or more per gang. 


1 Any hours worked from 5 p.m. to 8 a.m. are considered overtime hours for which 
pay is equal to at least time-and-a-half the regular rate. Meal hours, if worked, are paid at 
double-time rates. 


* The majority of longshoremen receive a week’s paid vacation a year. 
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TABLE IV. MEDIAN NUMBER OF DAILY ASSIGNMENTS FOR GANGS CLASSIFIED 
BY EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION CENTRES, 1 APRIL 1955 To 31 MARCH 1956 

















| | Daily assignments | 
Place and centre Number 
of gangs | Mean | Median 
Manhattan = 42 200 209 
ms e a 57 216 207 
‘ » . | 31 | 182 193 | 
- 4 25 201 203 
a o.. 23 181 177 
| Brooklyn Bis 7 | 179 186 
A qx | 74 | 182 194 
Zz | 102 195 198 
Ss y . 101 211 205 
Staten Island 10 . 19 150 146 
Were prewerm de. 8 et wT 36 167 166 
«ah a) Se re 43 155 173 
| Hoboken Miri keesac hh 185 | 183 | 
even aap*oenn Ea 
| Allcentres ... 595 191 195 





On the other end of the scale we find that there are weeks when gangs get 
no assignments to work, or one or two assignments only. Unless these 
weeks were matched by others including six or seven assignments— 
which is generally not the case—employment for the gangs in question 
would be very inadequate. One cannot avoid the conclusion, however, 
that much of the employment experience must be adequate and satis- 
factory. It should be noted, also, that members of many gangs often 
hire out as casuals when their gangs are not working and for this reason 
their individual earnings are often somewhat higher than their gang 
earnings. Of course, men in the best-employed gangs do not often engage 
in this practice. 


TABLE V. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF WEEKS INCLUDING VARIOUS 
NUMBERS OF ASSIGNMENTS EXPERIENCED ON THE AVERAGE BY GANGS 
IN THE PORT OF NEW YORK, 1 APRIL 1955 To 31 MARCH 1956 

















T 
Average number | voter tell Cumulative | 
Weeks including— per gang | tan ain o- of | 
- ‘ 3) | 
_— - _ (B) locend 
| Seven assignments ..... | 1.1 | 2.3 y 
Six assignments . 4.7 8.9 11.2 
| Five assignments 11.0 20.8 32.0 | 
| Four assignments $3.5 | 23.7 57.7 
| Three assignments . pee 10.4 19.9 77.6 
Two assignments ...... 5.8 11.2 | 88.8 
One assignment ce | 6.1 94.9 
| No assignments 2.6 | $.1 100.0 
| Total I 520 | 10.0 | — | 
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Stability of Gang Membership 


Another problem about which precise information has always been 
lacking is the degree of stability of membership in individual gangs. 
Under the Waterfront Commission system, all gangs are identified by a 
number. Each employer who has gangs has had to list the membership 
of each gang showing the name, registration number, and social security 
number of each individual. The roster is maintained at the appropriate 
employment information centre. Any changes in membership must be 
reported together with an explanation of the change. Hence, it is now 
possible to develop a picture of the turnover in gang membership. 

With the co-operation of the Waterfront Commission a sample of 
gang turnover information was assembled. For most of the centres one 
in ten of the gangs, and in two of the largest centres only one in twenty 
of the gangs, was selected at random. In Port Newark two gangs of one 
racial group and one each of two national groups were selected at 
random. The over-all sample approximated 1C per cent. of the gangs 
in the port. The full year from 1 April 1955 to 31 March 1956 was used 
and for each gang every change by date and reason was tabulated. 

Some changes were designated as temporary, there being one tem- 
porary change listed for every four permanent changes. A good number 
of the permanent changes represented men transferring to other gangs 
or to dock labour categories of the same employer, i.e. they were not 
separations from the employer but only from the specific gang. Table VI 
shows the results of the tabulation. 


TABLE VI. REASONS GIVEN FOR PERMANENT SEPARATIONS FROM 
59 GANGS IN THE PERIOD 1 APRIL 1955 to 31 MARCH 1956 


Reasons given No. of times given 


Died . 

Retired eee ee ae 

Waterfront Commission “ strike out ” 

Had been temporary . 

Transfer to another gang 

Transfer to dock labour 

Transfer to another company 

Took another job —? 

Moved Jie lekk: @ie te Adee = aoe 
NS 5 a oie ln SS oe atl 32 
ok heen) Gi hte tei le ean ll wo 40 
Quit eee oe 1 Sa ee 8 a et eee 166 
EE ite) ied eh lk URS w Ca 1 


494 


The largest single number of permanent separations was listed as 
“quits”, approximating one-third of the permanent separations 
reported. Not enough is known about these. A number one-fourth as 
large as the “ quits ” was listed as “ fired”, and almost as many indi- 
viduals were listed as “ dropped”. Perhaps those fired were removed 
for “cause” while those “dropped” could either be “ quits” or 
“fired”. The reasons given appear to be somewhat loosely used. 
Approximately one-fifth of the permanent separations were listed as 
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having taken another job—whether this was with the same employer 
or another in the industry, or whether outside the industry is not known. 
Almost as many as those listed as taking another job—that is, about 
one-fifth of the permanent separations—were listed as having joined 
another gang and still another group of about the same size was listed 
as having transferred to dock labour or as having been temporary, 
which probably meant that they returned to dock labour or to jobs 
with other employers or else became “ casuals” in the port. A very 
small number, only seven, were listed as “ strike outs”, a Waterfront 
Commission term denoting deletion from the longshorémen’s register. 
The same number died and one was jailed. 

A comparison of the number of personnel accessions and separations 
by individual gangs gives a measure of the stability of gang membership. 
One of the 59 gangs in the sample had no personnel changes in the year, 
sixteen had from 1 to 5 changes, seventeen had from 6 to 10 changes, 
fourteen from 11 to 15 changes, six from 16 to 20 changes, and five 
had over 20 changes. Hence, over half of the gangs had fewer than 
10 changes during the year and over one-fourth of them had fewer than 
five. Allowing for the fact that some of the changes did not involve 
separations from the employer, but only from the gang, and that some 
were considered temporary replacements, the general picture does not 
appear to be too bad. Some gangs, of course, seem to have a very 
unstable membership. 


, 


Hours of Work and Earnings of Longshoremen 


The position of the longshoreman, on the average, has improved 
appreciably in the past three years. Table VII shows the number and 
percentages of longshoremen who worked various numbers of hours in 
the years from 1948 to 1956. An increasing number and much larger 
percentage of men now work more hours than formerly, and there 
has been a sizeable reduction in the number of men who work only a 
relatively few hours during the year.} 

The level of earnings of longshoremen in the Port of New York has 
improved too, although contrary to some beliefs there has been a 
sizeable nucleus of longshoremen who have always fared reasonably 
well. This is revealed in the hours of work statistics and in data on 
earnings. Notwithstanding this nucleus, there have been many men 
who have worked as longshoremen who have not received adequate 
earnings, if such earnings are their only source of income. The relatively 
high hourly rates of pay always attracted many workers who came to 
the industry for occasional work. 

The statistics show a pronounced reduction in the number of men 
who fall in a low earnings bracket. Table VIII shows the number 
and percentages of longshoremen by years and by earnings levels. 
Since the Second World War, except during the period of the Korean 
War, there has been a steady decline in the number of men in the lowest 
earnings bracket. It is to be observed that the reduction in the total 
number of men is accounted for substantially, if not almost entirely, 
by the reduction at this level. This type of change was undoubtedly 
reinforced in 1955 and 1956 by the Waterfront Commission’s registra- 


1 The lower number in 1954 who worked more than 2,000 hours.is undoubtedly to be 
explained by the fact that it was a year of major work stoppages associated with the inter- 
union struggles for representation. 
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tion requirements and the decasualisation programme. At the same 
time, the table shows that there has been improvement in the numbers 
and percentages of individuals who stand within the high earnings 
brackets. The improvement in earnings in 1955 and 1956 stands out 
significantly. 

In the year ending 30 September 1956, more than half of the long- 
shoremen and checkers employed received annual earnings of $4,500 
or more (see table IX). If the two lowest classes of longshoremen in 
the table are not considered (they appear to represent a class apart) 
the median earnings would be better than $5,000 a year. The mode in 
the table is $5,500. Similarly, in table X the average weekly earnings, 
shown by months for the calendar year 1956, reveal that longshoremen 
tended to average around $5,000 or more for the year. Of course, 1956 
was a good year in the port, employment being at least 5 per cent. 
better than in 1955. 


TABLE IX. ANNUAL EARNINGS OF LONGSHOREMEN! AND CHECKERS 
FOR THE YEAR 1956 
Earnings in doilars No. of longshoremen No. of checkers 





w 
b—~ 
cS 


Over 10,000 
9 000—9,999 
8,000—-8,999 
7,000-—7 ,999 
6,000—6,999 
5,000—-5,999 
4,000—4,999 
3,000—3,999 
2,000—2,999 
1,000—1,999 
500-999 
100—499 
Under 100 


AkrPWUNNKwW 
— & Oh ~—! 
ADBWOANNY 


os) 
an 


Total. «x 24,595 


Median : Longshoremen $4,550 ; checkers $4,990 
Mode : Longshoremen = $5,500 ; checkers $5,300 


Source : New York Shipping Association, Central Records Bureau. 


1 The N.Y.S.A. classification. Includes men in gangs and dock labour. * The year runs from 1 October 
1955 to 30 September 1956 


Decasualisation! by the Waterfront Commission 


For some time before the enactment of the Bi-State Compact, 
attention was called periodically to the fact that too many men were 
attached to the waterfront labour market. The Crime Commission had 
given publicity to this condition. The annual earnings and hours reports 
of the N.Y.S.A. had long revealed it. We have just observed that an 
inordinate number of men were in the labour force, many of whom 
worked only a few hours during the year. 


1“ Decasualisation”” is used here in the sense of the removal of purely casual workers 
from the register and not, as in many other countries, in the sense of the registration and 
absorption of casual workers into more or less steady employment. 
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TABLE X. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF WORKERS 
FOR EACH MONTH IN THE YEAR 1956 
(In dollars) 






































ore- eac ssistan dOx | eac | Assistan emporar 
Month ‘ses rm | RM ica eae | pers A Clerk ' | a . 

| | 

January .. .| 103.74 174.89 162.14 | 141.33 | 152.20 135.74 135.02 | 

February . . .| 104.82 178.57 141.53 146.75 155.31 140.26 | 134.61 

March ... .| 110.41 183.48 164.29 150.59 159.72 143.49 | 143.40 | 

(ee je ky 180.36 167.55 142.31 | 154.00 139.61 | 142.39 | 

Mey <« s «a =) Cee 180.00 | 171.48 149.89 | 155.79 | 137.56 | 139.88 | 

ymme . . 2. «| Tee 183.97 156.59 139.44 | 153.28 134.83 | 135.96 | 

ne 99.08 173.99 | 154.68 | 135.94 147.98 132.81 | 130.58 | 

August... . 94.48 | 151.59 | 148.76 134.89 | 146.02 127.87 | 138.56 | 

| September . . 99.96 | 163.52 | 155.32 134.44 144.59 127.46 $37.22 } 

| October .. .| 103.40 | 185.15 166.05 | 149.20 153.73 | 138.62 | 142.72 | 

November! . .| 79.51 | 166.48 | 146.44 | 121.14 134.73 | 112.34 109.09 | 

December. .| 123.57 | 196.86 | 176.94 | 163.66 171.57 | 157.97 152.25 | 

— — = — 

Source : Based on monthly reports of the N.Y.S.A. on “ Wage and Hour Data— Port Payroll”. The reports are not strictly 
monthly reports but include four or five weeks and thus fall short or exceed calendar months as the case might be. 


1 Strike of nine days. 


In the period immediately after the Second World War until the 
time of the enactment of the Bi-State Compact (note the yearly totals 
in tables VII and VIII), the men who worked as longshoremen during 
the course of a year ranged upwards from 40,000. It may be observed 
that a large number of part-time workers entered the longshore labour 
market during the war but that the number declined markedly until the 
outbreak of the Korean War, when it rose sharply for two years and then 
began to decline again. The total of workers always far exceeded the 
peak employment. The number of men who worked less than 100 hours 
during a year ranged from 35 to almost 40 per cent. of the total. Hardly 
more than 40 per cent. of the longshoremen worked more than 700 hours 
during the year. Even if there was a relatively stable core of regular 
longshoremen, in the neighbourhood of 15,000 to 20,000, who worked 
in excess of 700 hours during the year the large number of occasional 
men created instability and robbed some of the regular longshoremen of 
some portion of potential earning. This condition was held to be highly 
unwholesome. The surplus of men was considered to be a breeding 
ground as well as an effect of unsavoury hiring practices and crime 
conditions. One objective of the legislation which had its origin in the 
proposals for reform recommended by the Crime Commission, therefore, 
as noted above, was to make sure that employment of bona-fide longshore- 
men would not be impaired by the hiring of men who had no legitimate 
or regular attachment to the industry. 


Decasualisation Requirements. 


The Bi-State Compact included provisions designed to help remedy 
this condition.1 Alongside the broader programme of registration of 





1 Article IX, “ Regularisation of Longshoremen’s Employment”, of New Jersey— 
New York Waterfront Commission Compact, op. cit. 
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longshoremen and the elimination of oppressive and evil hiring practices 
affecting them, there were provisions designed “ to bring the number of 
eligible longshoremen more closely into balance with the demand for 
longshoremen’s services ”. The Waterfront Commission was directed to 
remove from the longshoremen’s register persons who failed to satisfy 
minimum standards either to work as longshoremen or to apply for 
work as such: It set the minimum number of days and the distribution of 
such days that longshoremen would have to work for each six-month 
period in order to have their names kept on the register. These provisions 
were designed to prevent men who work occasionally from siphoning off 
work and wages to which the men regularly attached to the industry 
are deemed to be entitled. 


Decasualisation Experience. 


For the period beginning on 1 July 1954 and ending on 31 December 
1954 the Waterfront Commission set eight days in each of the six months 
as the minimum number of days each longshoreman was to work or 
apply for work in order to retain his name on the longshoremen’s regis- 
ter.' Because the Bi-State Compact provides that a man cannot be 
decasualised until his name has been on the register for nine months, the 
first round of decasualisation, known as “ Round A ”, involved men who 
were registered prior to 1 April 1954, but the test was applied to their 
employment experience during the six-month period from 1 July 1954 
to 31 December 1954. A similar approach was followed in subsequent 
rounds. 

A statistical summary of the first five rounds of decasualisation is 
shown in table XI. 


TABLE XI. NUMBER DECASUALISED BY ROUNDS AND NUMBER LEFT ON 
THE REGISTER 








Cumulative total 





Round and effective date le No oe | (I of those we * - 4 “el 
Genesee decasualised | — 
Round A (3 June 1955). . . | 7,141 7,141 31,574 
=e B (28 Oct. 1955) a 5,118 12,259 27,284 
C (20 Apr. 1956) | 2,731 | 14,990 26,486 
D (19 Oct. 1956) | 1,554 16,544 26,746 
E (3 May 1957) 1,695 | 18,239 28,928 

Source : Percy A. Mitier, Jr., Director, Employment Information Centres and Licensing, The Water- 


front Commission of New York Harbour. 


In each round many men who failed to meet the standard of eight days 
of work, or reporting for work, were not dropped from the register. 
Many reasons were accepted as valid excuses for failure to work or 
report for work, such as absence because of physical injury, ill health, 
military service and “ other good cause ”—the items listed in the statute. 


1 Regulation 12. In the third round of decasualisation the standard was set at eight 
days in five of six months and was continued on this basis for succeeding rounds. 
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The Commission interpreted “ good cause” to include absence due to 
(1) vacation (compensable and non-compensable) ; (2) engagement in 
union activity ; (3) old age, but where the man was an established 
waterfront worker ; (4) lack of work arising from strikes ; (5) working 
alternately in covered and uncovered employment on the waterfront ; 
(6) loss of employment because of pier closing ; (7) leaving the water- 
front temporarily out of necessity ; (8) working for an employer whose 
operation was influenced by seasonal requirements or other conditions 
beyond the employee’s control ; (9) working as a hiring agent in cases 
where the individual wished to retain registration against the day when 
it might again be needed ; and (10) working mainly as a “ chenango ” 
(one who handles cargo transferred from a lighter to the docks) but 
only occasionally as a longshoreman. As may be seen the policy was to 
be liberal and as humane as possible. 

Because the register has been kept open and new registrants are 
received even while others are being decasualised, the opponents of the 
Waterfront Commission have charged it with flooding the longshore 
labour market with newcomers who take work from legitimate long- 
shoremen. The facts belie this. The first round of decasualisation caught 
two groups of men: first, those who had been led to believe that by 
registering they would get work on the waterfront and, second, those 
who were encouraged to register with the thought that they might help 
decide the outcome of the union jurisdictional controversy which rose 
to fever heat early in 1954. Neither group was made of bona-fide long- 
shoremen and the men who registered simply to vote, if possible, had 
no intention of working as longshoremen.! As a matter of fact most of 
those decasualised in subsequent rounds were newcomers to the water- 
front, as table XII shows. The fact of the matter is that newcomers 
have great difficulty in obtaining employmient. They soon get dis- 
couraged and fail to maintain themselves on the register. 


TABLE XII. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF NEWLY REGISTERED LONG- 
SHOREMEN DECASUALISED BECAUSE OF FAILURE TO MEET EMPLOYMENT 


STANDARDS 
F aR “ 

| | Total newly | No. of (A (B) as a Total B) as a 
| Round registered | decasualised | percentage | decasualised | percentage 
(A) (B) of (A) (C) of 
- ’ , a 

Second round... 5,898 } 4,154? 70 5,118 2 81 
| Third round... . 2,499 ® 1,515 ¢ 61 2,731 ¢ 55 
| Fourth round ... | 1,6125 844 ¢ 52 1,554 ® 54 


a. a - 2 ES - . 4 


Source : Percy A. Mitcer, Jr., Director, Employment Information Centres and Licensing, The Water- 
front Commission of New York Harbour. 


? Registered between 1 Apr. 1954 and 30 Sep. 1954 * Decasualised on 28 Oct. 1955 on the basis of 
employment experience in the first six months of 1955. * Registered between 1 Oct. 1954 and 31 Mar. 1955. 
* Decasualised on 20 Apr. 1956 on the basis of employment experience in the last six months of 1955. 
* Registered between 1 Apr. 1955 and 30 Sep. 1955. * Decasualised on 19 Oct. 1956 on the basis of employ- 
ment experience in the first six months of 1956. 


1 They achieved no right to vote in the jurisdictional controversy because the National 
Labour Relations Board set as a standard of eligibility the requirement that a man had to 
have worked at least 700 hours in the year ending 30 Sep. 1954, in order to have the privilege 
of casting a ballot. 
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The declining percentage of those newly registered decasualised in 
the third and fourth rounds (with, it is true, a much smaller registration 
in each successive period) may be explained in large part by the improved 
employment situation in the industry during the period in question 
and the resulting greater opportunities for work. 

In evaluating the role of the Waterfront Commission in the reduction 
of the number of men in the labour market, it must be observed that 
there had also been a substantial reduction in the number of men who 
received earnings from longshore employment in the period between 
1947 and 1953. The reduction prior to 1953 is to be explained by : 
(1) the inevitability of a decline in numbers of men seeking employment 
following the abnormal situation during and immediately after the 
Second World War; (2) the relative attractiveness of work elsewhere 
under conditions of full employment ; (3) the strife on the waterfront 
and the investigations and revelations of the Crime Commission ; and 
(4) perhaps a corollary to (3), the discontinuance of a practice, the extent 
of which is difficult to ascertain, of men carrying two or more social 
security numbers. In the reduction of workers since 1953, perhaps an 
important factor supplemental to the decasualisation programme of 
the Waterfront Commission is to be found in the established hiring 
practices, which have increasingly had the effect of reserving employment 
for a given group of workers, and which might have discouraged some 
men who might otherwise have been attracted to the industry for occa- 
sional employment. 


SUMMARY 


Hiring of longshoremen in the Port of New York has been improved 
under the system of registration and control set up under the programme 
of the Waterfront Commission. The shape-up system, to the extent that 
it still remained in operation in 1953, was abolished. The Waterfront 
Commission, accepting the basic procedures in effect on many of the 
piers, set up a system of hiring which is under its direct supervision, 
although the actual hiring is done by the agents of the employers. It is 
in connection with the latter point that the greatest single change was 
achieved. In the past, where there had been abuse it was frequently 
associated with a corrupt hiring agent who was not responsible to the 
employer. Now the hiring agent cannot be a member of a union and 
the union can have no part in his selection. Likewise, the union can 
have no function in the hiring process, although it is possible for the 
union and the employers to set up, through collective bargaining, any 
procedures or practices not in conflict with the law. 

It is clear that the employment experience of longshoremen is 
not as bad as it is sometimes made to appear. Obviously there is still 
room for improvement, but the level of employment and earnings for 
the majority of longshoremen appears to be relatively high. The number 
of longshoremen who work only occasionally has been reduced sub- 
stantially in recent years, and the decasualisation programme of the 
Waterfront Commission has been salutary. 
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Forty-second Session, 1958. Report IV (2) : Discrimination in the Field of 
Employment and Occupation. Geneva, 1958. 45 pp. 30 cents ; 2s. 6d. 
This report summarises and analyses briefly the replies from governments 

to Report IV (1), which contained the texts of a proposed Convention and a 

proposed Recommendation based on the Cenclusions on the subject adopted 

by the Conference at its 40th Session (Geneva, June 1957).! It also contains 

the English and French versions of the proposed texts (of a Convention, a 

Recommendation and a Resolution) which, if the Conference so decides, 

will constitute the basis for the second discussion, at its 42nd Session, of the 

question of discrimination in the field of employment and occupation. 
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1958. 101 pp. 75 cents; 4s. 6d. 


Summarises and analyses briefly the replies of governments to Report V 
(1), which contained the texts of a proposed Convention and a proposed 
Recommendation based on the Conclusions on the subject adopted by the 
Conference at its 40th Session.! It also contains the English and French 
versions of the proposed texts (of a Convention and a Recommendation) 
which, if the Conference so decides, will constitute the basis for the second 
discussion, at its 42nd Session, of the question of the conditions of employ- 
ment of plantation workers. 


— Report VIII: Hours of Work. Geneva, 1958. iv+151 pp. $1.25; 
7s. 6d. 


Prepared in response to a resolution adopted at the 4Uth Session of the 
International Labour Conference, this report is to be submitted to the 
42nd Session of the Conference for general discussion. 

Part I of the report gives a general survey of national and international 
experience with the question of hours of work and covers I.L.O. action, the 
general situation in various countries as regards hours of work standards 
and actual hours of work, and recent trends and developments. Part II 
contains a detailed comparative analysis of hours of work in industry and 
in commerce and offices, as well as a chapter on hours of work of young 
persons. A general analysis of the effects of reducing hours of work is given 
in Part III and a final section (Part IV) constitutes a general conclusion to 
the report and sums up some of the possibilities for future I.L.O. action in 
the light of past experience with the question of hours of work. Appended 
to the report are a number of statistical tables on hours of work in various 
countries and occupations ; these are related, in particular, to the material 
in Part I concerning actual hours of work. 


1See International Labour Review, Vol. LXXVI, No. 4, Oct. 1957, p. 407. 
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International Directory of Co-operative Organisations. Eleventh edition. 

Geneva, 1958. xv+213 pp. $2; 12s._ Trilingual. 

Since 1921 the International Labour Office has published from time to 
time an international directory of co-operative organisations ; the most 
recent edition (the tenth) was published in 1939. The eleventh edition, 
following its predecessor after such a long interval, is an entirely new direc- 
tory based on world-wide inquiry by the questionnaire method, and gives the 
latest available information (name, address, date of foundation, official 
publication, affiliation, membership, and turnover or volume of business) on 
the most important co-operative organisations in a large number of countries, 
as well as on international organisations dealing with co-operation. 


Other Publications * 


General. 


BESANGON, Jacques. L’homme et le Nil. Collection “Géographie humaine” 
dirigée par Pierre DEFFONTAINES. Troisiéme édition. Paris, Gallimard, 
1957. 396 pp. 1,950 francs. 

In this description of the Nile valley in Egypt the author goes back to 
the time of the Pharaohs, and brings out the all-important role of the river 
and the different phases‘of its use. He depicts a typical Nile village and its 
composition, dwellings and complicated irrigation system, laying emphasis 
on the changes in husbandry that followed upon the introduction of year- 
round irrigation and the priority given to cotton and sugar cane since that 
time, and on the ensuing consequences for the Egyptian economy. Discuss- 
ing the question of population pressure he describes the fellah’s mode of life 
and the difficulties that beset him—the precariousness of his position (for he 
is often a share-cropper denied the security of a lease), the lack of the basic 
farming implements and of draught animals, the smallness of the holdings, 
lack of capital, and the need to resort to money-lenders—all to get a paltry 
return that will barely suffice to keep body and soul together. 

In the latter part of the work the author sums up the present situation, 
pointing out that one of the first acts of the new régime was to promulgate 
the Agrarian Reform Act of 9 September 1952 and to overhaul the structure 
of agriculture. 

Avoiding hard and fast conclusions, the author nevertheless believes 
that the measures now in hand, though essential, are less than adequate 
and must be rounded out by bringing more land under cultivation, improving 
the crops, increasing the number of livestock and discovering the necessary 
source of power to get much-needed industrial development under way. 
These results, says the author, can only come from a reorganisation of the 
use made of the Nile, which to be successful will require an effort by the 
whole nation. 

The work is copiously illustrated and also contains a glossary of the more 
important local terms used in the book. 


Byxano, C. M. Opzanu3zayua u naanuposanue npou3ze0odcmea Ha y20AbHbIxX 
wiaxmax. Moscow, Yruetexu3f~aT, 1957. 356 pp. 8.10 roubles. 

In this work S. M. Bukhalo discusses the underlying principles of pro- 
duction planning and organisation in the collieries of the Soviet Union. The 
subjects dealt with include organisation of methods in underground haulage, 
repairs and mechanisation of mines and open-cast workings, the standardisa- 


* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a 
subsequent issue of the Review. 
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tion of technology, wages and conditions of employment in the mines, the 
preparation of operational schedules and analysis of the fulfilment of produc- 
tion programmes (calculation of production indices). The work is primarily 
intended for students in mining colleges, but it will also be of value to 
engineers and technicians in the coal mining industry. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE. Latin America in the 
United Nations. By John A. Houston. Foreword by Ricardo J. ALFARO. 
United Nations Studies No. 8. New York, 1956. 345 pp. $2.75. 

A carefully documented analysis of the role played and position taken 
by the 20 Latin American nations during the first decade of the United 
Nations. While recognising the basic similarities which have enabled him to 
study this large number of States under a common heading, the author 
devotes considerable attention to the important differences which have 
existed among them in the variety of problems scrutinised. 

The book contains an initial discussion of the role of the Latin American 
nations at San Francisco, and then describes their participation in United 
Nations activities under four headings, namely maintenance of peace and 
security, dependent peoples, higher standards of living and human rights. 
The appendices include tabulations and analyses of the voting records of these 
nations in the General Assembly as well as an extensive bibliography. 


KIICC 0 npodicow3zax. (TpeTbe, AononHHTeNbHOe U3aHHe). Moscow, ITpod- 
u3faT, 1957. 815 pp. 13.10 roubles. 

The documents contained in this collection concern the questions submitted 
by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union to the U.S.S.R. trade unions 
for discussion at the various stages in the struggle of the Party and the 
working class to establish communism in the Soviet Union. The documents 
are reproduced in chronological order and an indication of the source 
is given with each. Considerable space is devoted to decisions of Party 
executive bodies on such matters as organisation and methods, deployment 
of labour and salaries. 


Laves, Walter H. C., and THomson, Charles A. U.N.E.S.C.O. Purposes, 
Progress, Prospects. Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1957. 
xxlli+469 pp. $7.50. 


ROSENNE, Shabtai. The International Court of Justice. An Essay in Political 
and Legal Theory. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmaatschappij N. V., 
1957. xxiv+592 pp. 


STEINBERG, David J., in collaboration with Chester A. Barn, Lloyd 
BURLINGHAM and others. Cambodia, Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. 
Country Survey Series, No. 2. New Haven, Human Relations Area 
Files, Yale University, 1957. ix+345 pp. 

This survey gives a full outline of the political, economic and social structure 
of Cambodia, including the cultural patterns prevalent there and the way 
in which these are being affected by Western concepts. In a chapter on 
manpower it is pointed out that 80 per cent. of Cambodia’s male population 
is engaged in agriculture and is mostly self-employed, while cottage industries 
are carried on as a part-time activity. Only 6,000 persons are employed in 
industries, and the majority of these are Chinese, Vietnamese and Chams, 
The plantations employ a labour force of about 11,000, but this again consists 
mainly of Vietnamese. 

As most workers are self-employed and most employees are non-Cam- 
bodians, there has been little incentive for the adoption of labour legislation. 
Earlier legislation was mainly designed to protect workers against abusive 
recruitment practices. It is only since 1 January 1956 that workers have 
had the right to organise and to strike. The law stipulates that there should 
be only one union per trade in each province. Each union must appoint an 
officer to direct its activities and to represent it in discussions with em- 
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ployers and with the Government. The authors point out that the union's 
major responsibilities are “to secure employment for its members; to 
propose price and wage scales ; and to see to it that decisions reached in 
negotiations with employers and the Government are complied with by the 
workers”, There is very little information available on this subject, but 
the authors of the survey suggest that “ there is reason to believe that the 
unions are considered a part of the Government’s apparatus to facilitate its 
dealings with an increasingly important segment of the population, rather 
than independent organisations free to act to improve the working conditions 
of their members ”. Foreign nationals are excluded from official positions 
in the unions. 


Wort Ley, B. A. (editor). The United Nations, The First Ten Years. Man- 
chester, University Press, 1957. viii+206 pp. 25s. 

This volume consists of a series of public lectures delivered in 1956 at 
the University of Manchester. In the first of its two parts separate chapters 
are devoted to the six principal organs of the United Nations, while the 
second part contains chapters on the International Labour Organisation, 
the World Health Organisation and the United Nations Educational Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organisation as well as two chapters describing various 
financial institutions in operation or being planned. The first of these surveys 
the role of the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs (G.A.T.T.) and the 
International Monetary Fund in international trade and the other discusses 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation and the Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development (S.U.N.F.E.D.). 


Social and Economic Questions. 


BancA NAZIONALE DEL Lavoro, Italy. Economia dell’energia atomica. 
Rassegna bibliografica e di documentazione. Seconda edizione. Rome, 


1957. 54 pp. 


BoaRD OF TRADE, Great Britain. Burma. Economic and Commercial Condi- 
tions in Burma. By B.C. A. Coox. Overseas Economic Surveys. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1957. viii+65 pp. 4s. 


Ivan. Economic and Commercial Conditions in Iran. By F. C. Mason. 
Overseas Economic Surveys. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1957. 
x+114 pp. 5s. 


30MBACH, Gabriel. Léhne und Preise. Lebendige Wirtschaft, Band 18. 
Darmstadt, C. W. Leske Verlag, 1957. 255 pp. 14.80 marks. 


30NNE, Alfred. Studies in Economic Development. With special reference 
to conditions in the underdeveloped areas of Western Asia and India. 
International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. London, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957. x+294 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR SratTistics, United States. 
Productivity : A Bibliography. Bulletin No. 1226. Washington, 1957. 
vii+-182 pp. $1. 


Dia, Mamadou. L’économie africaine. Etudes et problémes nouveaux. Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1957. viii+119 pp. 500 francs. 


Diamond, William. Development Banks. The Economic Development 
Institute, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. xiii+ 128 pp. 

This is the first publication of the Economic Development Institute of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The study 
was originally designed to serve as the basis for discussions of development 
banks in the seminars of the Institute, such banks being defined as institu- 
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tions to promote and finance enterprises in the private sector. The role of 
a development bank is first discussed in the broad context of the investment 
process which, the author stresses, is likely to be hampered as much by a 
lack of demand for capital due to various economic, social and institutional 
factors as by shortages of capital. A brief review is next made of the relevant 
experience of industrially advanced countries in financing industry in the 
nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. The main part of the study is 
devoted to an analysis of the practical problems of formation and operation 
of a development bank, drawing upon the varied experience of the less 
developed countries in this field. 


FRANKEL, Marvin. British and American Manufacturing Productivity. <A 
Comparison and Interpretation. University of Illinois Bulletin No. 81, 
Bulletin Series. Urbana, Illinois, University of Illinois, 1957. 130 pp. $1.50. 
The study has two purposes. First it provides post-war productivity 

data for 34 British and American manufacturing industries on a compara- 

tive basis, together with supplemental data on output per unit of capital 

(as measured by fuel consumption) and its reciprocal ; capital per worker ; 

size of market; and size of plant. Secondly, it examines the statistical 

relationships between the observed productivity differences and these other 
variables and seeks to interpret the findings. 

In an effort to focus the spotlight on the fundamental factors which have 
given American manufacturing such superiority in labour productivity over 
British manufacturing, Mr. Frankel goes back to 1870 to show that the 
differences did not always exist in their present form. In the short run, 
there are many methods of raising productivity substantially, for example, 
rearrangement of layout, improved materials handling and flow, minor 
technical changes and additions in the form of more and better tools and 
other minor mechanical aids, better space utilisation, more comprehensive 
production planning with closer attention to details, more adequate cost 
records and cost control, fuller interchange of technical information among 
firms, and so on. But these measures represent a kind of borrowing opera- 
tion whose scope is limited by the size of the fund of available but unutilised 
improvements on which it draws ; productivity growth of this type cannot 
be expected, in the author’s view, to continue on its own momentum. 

Decisive changes in a country’s productivity level come about only over 
fairly lengthy periods of time and involve such factors as availability of 
resources, capital stock, size of markets, skills of the people and the institu- 
tional framework. The author’s analysis suggests that as regards practically 
all these fundamental determinants of productivity, the United States 
economy is likely to maintain its superiority. 


Tepuberr, C. P. Jemoxpamuyeckud yexmpaau3m 6 xo3AlicmeeHHOM Cmpoumeab- 
cmee. Moscow, Tocnonutu3sqaT, 1957. 112 pp. 1.40 roubles. 

The author of this small volume, S. R. Gerschberg, traces the histo- 
rical evolution in the Soviet Union of methods for the management of the 
people’s economy in accordance with the principles of democratic centra- 
lisation in the years following the October 1917 Revolution, during and 
after the Civil War, in the period of industrialisation and until the passage 
of the Act of 10 May 1957 on improvements in the organisation of industry 
and building, which sets up a number of economic areas within the federa- 
tive republics. 


GuERRY, E. La doctrine sociale de l’Eglise. Son actualité, ses dimensions, 
son rayonnement. Paris, Bonne Presse, 1957. 191 pp. 

Mgr. Guerry begins by endeavouring to define what is meant by “ the 
social doctrine of the Church”. This doctrine indicates the fundamental 
directions in which social research should proceed, by applying to the social 
problems of our time a body of ideas made up of truths, principles and 
values. It points the way, leaving each people free to choose the technical 
means of building a fairer and more genuinely charitable economic and 
social order. Hereir lies the explanation of the different ways in which this 
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doctrine is carried into practice and the different schools that exist among 
social-minded Catholics. 

The social doctrine of the Church, it is pointed out, is predicated on a 
conception of mankind which implies the unassailable dignity of the indi- 
vidual, the fundamental equality of all men, and the existence of unalien- 
able human rights. These principles have definite application in everyday 
life, e.g. the laws governing conditions of work, the rejection of discrimina- 
tion and the establishment of better human relations in industry. 

But the social doctrine of the Church does more than merely inculcate 
a certain conception of mankind—.it also teaches the fundamental principles 
on which society must be organised. Here the concept of the common weal 
is of the essence because, according to the author, it expresses the lasting 
attainment of those “ outward conditions required by all citizens for the 
development of their material, intellectual and religious life” (Pope Pius XII). 


Guat, I. S. Capital Taxation in a Developing Economy (India). Bombay, 

Calcutta, Madras, Orient Longmans, 1957. 209 pp. 12.50 rupees. 

A study of the theory of capital taxation and the role of capital taxes 
in the financing of economic development in India. The author makes a 
comparative analysis of the probable effects of three different capital taxes 
—-an annual capital tax, a capital levy and death duties—on the consump- 
tion demand of taxpayers and on the incentives to effort and to invest. A 
good tax for financing development, he maintains, should be one which can 
curtail current consumption effectively but which will have the least 
adverse effects on incentives. On this basis he proposes the introduction of 
an annual capital tax assessed on the whole corpus of the taxpayer’s capital 
as an additional source of the Government’s development finance. Such a 
tax is considered particularly desirable in India, as it will enable the Govern- 
ment to obtain more revenue from the agricultural sector than would be 
possible under the present system of land taxes. The author foresees diffi- 
culties in the recording and valuation of capital assets, but believes that they 
are not insuperable. One-third of the book is devoted to a detailed criticism 
of India’s new estate duty. 


HoEVEN, H. van der. Die Rheinschiffahrisvertrage und die Cabotage. Deutsche 
Ubersetzung von Th. M. Merz. Schriftenreihe der Deutsch-Niederlan- 
dischen Handelskammer. The Hague, Deutsch-Niederlandische Handels- 
kammer, 1957. 107 pp. 

Since 1945 regulations and practices have been adopted, first by the 
Occupation Authorities and subsequently by the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, which have had the effect of limiting Rhine traffic 
between German ports largely to boats flying the German flag. The reasons 
given for these measures were related, in the first instance, to the necessity 
for conserving foreign exchange, in regard to which the position has since 
radically changed, and, secondly, to national transport policy. The Nether- 
lands Government, as well as certain other governments, have always 
contended that the Act of Mannheim of 1868, which states that the naviga- 
tion of the Rhine shall be free to ships of all nations for the transport of 
goods and passengers, implied, even though the particular point is not 
explicitly mentioned therein, the right of “cabotage”, that is, the right of 
any vessel of whatever flag to carry goods between two ports of the same 
State, even outside the country of its flag. The author presents a case in 
support of this contention based both on earlier texts (Franco-German 
Agreement of 1804, Final Act of the Congress of Vienna of 1815, and the 
Act of Mainz of 1831), in conjuncion with the discussions which took place 
on these occasions, as well as on the practice followed until 1940. 


HoFFHERR, René. Coopération économique franco-africaine. Paris, Sirey, 
1958. 173 pp. 
The aim of this book is to examine some of the aspects of present-day 
developments in the economy of French Africa. The first of its four parts 
is devoted to a historical survey of the French African territories up to the 
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eve of the Second World War. At that time it began to be realised how 
urgent was the need for a programme of technical assistance designed to 
educate the masses and give them leadership, and to provide the necessary 
financial resources. The French plan for the development of overseas terri- 
tories prepared at the close of the Second World War was intended to achieve 
this end, and it is this plan that forms the subject of the second part, which 
discusses in turn the principles of the plan drawn up in 1946 and the circum- 
stances in which it was put into effect. The plan, which marked a turning 
point in Franco-African economic co-operation, has undergone important 
modifications in the course of execution. It was initially a ten-year plan, 
but it has been divided into stages in the course of which there has been a 
fall in expenditure on infrastructure and an appreciable increase in outlay 
on capital equipment. 

How effectively have these efforts contributed to develop the African 
territories and increase the welfare of their populations ? The third part 
endeavours to answer this question by examining the distribution of the 
expenditure and profits resulting from the plan. There can be no simple 
yardstick or over-all index ; technical progress and the increase in well-being 
must be measured in each individual sector. The author studies the follow- 
ing sectors : machinery, power, manufacturing, health and education, and 
concludes that the achievements are far from negligible and that, all in all, 
the rate of growth of the territories seems satisfactory. 

Nevertheless, a new phase in planning is at hand, characterised by the 
revolution in African power production, to which the last part of the work 
is devoted. In it the discussion ranges over the whole policy of “ economic 
complexes ’—the Satoa complex in Madagascar, those at Konkouré and 
Kouilou in Africa south of the Sahara, and those at Colomb-Béchar and 
Tebessa-Ouenza in North Africa. But these integrated economic complexes 
are establishing relations beyond the frontiers, and there is therefore a need 
for a high-level development plan, some form ‘of international co-ordination 
which must take into account the respective compatibility or incompati- 
bility of the groups in the process of development. 


HvuBBACK, Judith. Wives Who Went to College. Melbourne, London, Toronto, 

William Heinemann Ltd., 1957. viii+164 pp. 12s. 6d. 

This book reports and comments upon the results of an inquiry into the 
occupations, inside and outside the home, of married women university 
graduates. The first part contains a descriptive analysis of replies to a 
questionnaire from 1,165 women graduates and, to form a basis of com- 
parison, from 420 non-graduate wives having a somewhat similar social back- 
ground. The second part is a more general discussion of the issues raised by 
the study—the role of the educated wife in modern society, part-time 
work, remuneration from work in relation, more particularly, to family 
income after taxes, the goals and pattern of education for able girls, and 
the interrelationship of women’s varied functions as wife, mother and 
worker. 

The book, although somewhat more personal and less objective in anal- 
ysis and presentation than might have been hoped, makes a useful contri- 
bution to the study of the problems and position of educated married women 
in modern society and may be particularly helpful to married wives who 
seek greater understanding of the possible means of combining family and 
work. The obvious practicability of part-time occupation outside the home 
and yet the very limited opportunities for suitable work of this kind for 
highly educated married women at any stage of their married lives are 
brought out clearly. Time and circumstance have already wrought consider- 
able change in the situation as regards the employment of married women 
during the first half of this century and the author, while quite conscious 
of the problems and conflicts of responsibility inherent in the situation, is 
hopeful that economic and social developments will continue to bring about 
the changes of attitude and practice which will make it easier for society 
to use more fully the talents and training of this limited but potentially 
important segment of any nation’s human resources. 
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INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE SOLVAY, UNIVERSITE LIBRE DE BRUXELLES. Cing 
cents familles d’une commune de l’agglomération bruxelloise. Par Marcel 
GRAFFAR. Etudes d’agglomérations, No. 2. Brussels, 1957. 103 pp. 
95 Belgian francs. 

This study is one of a series of long-term inquiries into the influence of 
the family and social environment on the growth and development of child- 
ren, carried out in Belgium, France, Great Britain, Sweden and Switzer- 
land, the results of which are being collated under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Children’s Centre. The pilot group chosen in Belgium consisted 
of 506 children in the commune of St. Gilles, who were born between 1 Sep- 
tember 1954 and 31 August 1955. The mothers were visited by interviewers 
and their answers throw valuable light on work during pregnancy, over- 
work among married women in employment, the desire of women for part- 
time employment, and the composition of families and housing conditions, 


— L’enseignement, institution sociale. XXVI™e semaine sociale universi- 
taire, 1¢" au 6 avril 1957. Brussels, 1957. 358 pp. 250 Belgian francs. 


A collection of papers on education as a social institution, including three 
devoted to technical secondary education ; industry and vocational training ; 
and the school, the industrial undertaking and the trade union. 


IRANIAN EmBassy, London. An Economic Survey of Ivan. London, 1957, 
54 pp. 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, India. Road to Welfare State. 
Second edition. New Delhi, 1957. 61 pp. Illustrated. 


Popitz, Heinrich, BAHRDT, Hans Paul, JOrEs, Ernst August, and KEsTING, 
Hanno. Das Gesellschaftsbild des Arbeiters. Soziologische Untersuchungen 
in der Hiittenindustrie. ‘ Soziale Forschung und Praxis”, herausge- 
geben von der Sozialforschungsstelle an der Universitat Miinster, Band 17. 
Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1957. x+ 288 pp. 


Paenonpasue scenujun 6 CCCP. Mamepuaavt mewcdyHapodnozo weHcKo20 ceMmu- 

Hapa. Moscow, TocnonutTusfat, 1957. 338 pp. 6 roubles. 

A verbatim record of the speeches and discussions at a study conference 
held in Moscow from 15 September to 1 October 1956, in accordance with a 
recommendation of the General Assembly of the United Nations, to inquire 
into equal rights for women in the Soviet Union. Invitations to this study 
conference were issued by the Soviet Government to representatives of 
States Members of the United Nations and to observers from the Commission 
on the Status of Women of the United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
a number of other countries and numerous national and international non- 
governmental organisations. In all, 98 delegates from 38 countries (including 
the U.S.S.R. and Byelorussia) took part in the conference. 

The book also contains the reports submitted by the Soviet represen- 
tatives to their foreign colleagues. These reports, together with the speakers’ 
replies to questions, described various aspects of the status of Soviet women 
and the part they play in their country’s public, social, economic and cultural 
life. Much of the book is concerned with the excursions made by conference 
delegates in the Soviet Union, which gave them the opportunity of observing 
at first hand the status of Soviet women in everyday life. The book con- 
cludes with a report of the meeting at which delegates summed up the results 
achieved by the conference. 


RipEAu Emile. Euratom, Marché commun et C.E.C.A. Bilan, espoirs et 
risques. Paris, Geneva, Lisbon, Les Editions ouvriéres, 1957. 157 pp. 
480 frs. 

This work deals with the important epoch in European history that will 
open with the establishment of the European Economic Community and the 
Common Market. After an analysis of the factors that led to the framing of 
the Rome treaties, in which he discusses tn turn the history of the European 
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movement, the price of European rehabilitation, the pros and cons of the 
European Coal and Steel Communuty and the transition to the European 
Economic Community, the author evokes the problems created for France 
by the common market and examines the contents of the Rome treaties, 
going on to formulate more general considerations on the risks and dangers 
of the treaties and how the common market measures up to Christian prin- 
ciples. However, the book is based more on a philosophical analysis than 
on a scientific study of the economic, juridical and social facts. 


SAMUELSON, Paul A. L’économique. Techniques modernes de l'analyse 
économique. Traduit par Gaél Farn. Tome II. Seconde édition revue et 
augmentée. Paris, Librairie A. Colin, 1957. 629 pp. 

This second volume completes the French version of the well-known 
manual by P. A. Samuelson entitled Economics : An Introductory Analysis.* 
This work contains dissertations on the price system and the formation of 
the national product, income formation, external trade and various recent 
economic problems (e.g. the war economy, economic underdevelopment and 
growth, and the “ crisis ” of capitalism). The translator has added a number 
of footnotes to clarify the original text or to recommend further reading. 


SCHNEIDER, Eugene V. Industrial Sociology. The Social Relations of Industry 
and the Community. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book 


Company, 1957. ix+559 pp. $6.75. 


SKINNEMOEN, Knut. An Outline of Norwegian Forestry. Oslo, Det Norske 
Skogselskap, 1957. 103 pp. 
A concise survey of the Norwegian forest industry. Contains a brief 
chapter on labour conditions and another on education and training. 


SPULBER, Nicolas. The Economics of Communist Eastern Europe. New York, 
published jointly by the Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and John Wiley & Sons, Inc. ; London, Chapman & Hall 
Ltd., 1957. xxviii+525 pp. 

This book is one of a series of studies launched in 1952 by the Centre for 
International Studies in the Social Sciences of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

In the first section the author introduces the reader to the problems of 
material and human resources of pre-war Eastern Europe and analyses the 
impact of displacements of boundaries, population and resources, brought 
about by the Second World War. 

The second section contains a detailed description of the process of 
nationalisation and structural reorganisation in industry, handicrafts, 
banking, insurance, finance, distribution and foreign trade. Data are given 
regarding the scope of nationalisation and its relative economic importance 
from the viewpoints of each particular branch of economic activity and the 
over-all economic situation of each country. Under the same heading the 
author deals with the assets of the U.S.S.R. in various joint companies 
established in some of the Eastern European countries and with the problems 
of land reform and collectivisation. 

The following section contains a general survey of the’ methods and 
concepts of planning as well as of the pattern of economic development 
policies in the individual countries concerned. It includes analyses of the 
structure and rate of capital investment ; the pace of economic growth ; 
problems of manpower and management ; and the pattern of foreign trade, 
with particular emphasis on the part played by the U.S.S.R. in the East 
European Trade and Payments Agreements. 

In the concluding remarks the author makes a provisional estimate of 
the effects of policies and measures, analysed in the preceding sections, on 


1A review of Vol. I of the French version appeared in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LX XVI, No. 3, Sep. 1957, p. 315. 
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the structure and magnitude of the national income and income per head 
and net national product, and finally explores the alternative prospects of 
growing autonomy of the countries concerned or of increased integration 
of the area as a whole. 


Beecow3Hoe coseujanue uz06pemameaeti, payuonaauzamopoés u Hosamopoée npou3- 
eodcmea (17-19 oxmabpa 1956 200a). Crexorpaduyecknit oTueT. Moscow, 
Ilpopusgzat, 1957. 321 pp. 6.90 roubles. 

Contains the report submitted by the Chairman of the Committee on 
Inventions and Discoveries of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers to a con- 
ference of Soviet experts on organisation and methods, inventors and in- 
novators held in Moscow in October 1956, together with a verbatim record 
of the speeches delivered to the conference. The work concludes with a 
declaration by the conference addressed to all male and female workers, 
engineers, technicians, salaried employees and technical and _ scientific 
research workers in the Soviet Union concerning ways of encouraging ration- 
alisation and inventions. It is apparent from this document that extensive 
experience in scientific management has been acquired in several branches of 
the Soviet economy and in many undertakings, and that both the rise in 
production and the technical progress recorded owe much to the creative 
initiative of manual and non-manual workers. Nevertheless, delegates to 
the conference did not rest content with recording the positive advances in 
organisation and methods and invention in the U.S.S.R. They also attached 
great importance to criticising the shortcomings in this field, and for this 
purpose included in their final declaration a number of specific practical 
proposals designed to eliminate these shortcomings. 


Statistics. 


AkAjEMHA HAYK CCCP. Bonpocol akoHomuKU, NAadHUpOsaHUA U cmamucmuKu. 
C6opHuK ctateii. Moscow, u3faTenbcTs® Akagemun HayK CCCP, 1957. 
483 pp. 25 roubles. 

This volume is published in honour of the eightieth brithday of 
C. G. Strumilin, member of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., and 
dean of Soviet economists, a scholar whose lifelong interest has been in the 
fields of labour economics and labour statistics. 

After an introductory section on Strumilin’s life and work, the volume 
presents successively groups of papers on economics and planning in the 
national economy, economics of individual branches of activity, history of 
the national economy and economic thought in Russia, and statistics. 

The subjects covered range from the salt industry of the Donets basin 
in the eighteenth century to the use of correlation techniques in studying 
the economic effectiveness of geophysical methods of oil prospecting. 


Hirscu, Werner Z. Introduction to Modern Statistics. New York, Macmillan 

Company, 1957. xiv-+-429 pp. 

A textbook primarily intended as an introduction to statistical 
methodology for students of business, economics and social sciences at the 
universities and designed to give the reader not only a sound understanding 
of a number of important statistical techniques, coupled with a degree of pro- 
ficiency in applying them, but also a realistic appraisal of the role of modern 
statistical methods in the process of making decisions scientifically. 


Jacoss, Alfred. Der internationale Vergleich der Lebenshaltungskosten. Eine 
methodologische Untersuchung, dargestellt an Deutschland-Frankreich. 
Berlin, Duncker und Humblot, 1957. 117 pp. 

In this contribution to the methodology of international comparisons 
of the cost of living and purchasing power of incomes the author throws 
new light on the problem of how tc eliminate differences in national con- 
sumption patterns and levels of living for statistical purposes. In order to 
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obtain, for the countries to be compared, “ equivalent ” baskets of goods 
and services, a set of common denominators is used, depending on the type 
of goods and services consumed. For example, foodstufis are broken down 
into carbohydrates, fats and proteins, and their nutritional value is estab- 
lished in terms of calories ; for beverages, the quantity in litres combined 
with the degree of concentration of caffeine, alcohol, etc., is used ; gas, elec- 
tricity and other energy carriers are converted into “ coal units ”, and so on. 

These principles are then applied in a comparison of the cost of living 
in the Federal Republic of Germany and France. Price relations and pur- 
chasing power parities are established separately for the following groups 
of consumer goods and services : food, beverages, tobacco products, housing 
(rent), fuel and light, textiles and shoes, transport, and “ other”. From 
these detailed analyses an over-all consumer purchasing power parity 
between the two countries is derived. 

An appendix contains the results of previous computations of the differ- 
ences in the cost of living in various countries. A detailed bibliography is 
also appended. 


JANAKIEFF, Rumen. Einige Probleme der Industriestatistik. Statistische 
Untersuchung der Produktionsrhythmik, der Arbeitsproduktivitat und der 
Nutzung der Arbeitskradfte. Diskussionsbeitrage zu Wirtschaftsfragen, 
Nr. 27. Berlin, Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 1957. 129 pp. 5.65 marks. 


TRYSTRAM, Jean-Paul. L’ouvrier mineur au Maroc. Contribution statistique 
a une étude sociologique. Préface de M. Sorre. Institut des hautes- 
études marocaines, Notes et documents, XVIII. Paris, Editions Larose, 


1957. 214 pp. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


BERGSTEN, Nils. Sveriges Textilindustriférbund, 1907-1950, jamte inledande 
historik vévande foéretagsformeg och arbetsférhdllanden inom texiilndringen 
i dldre tidery. Stockholm, 1957. 740 pp. ; 
A history of the Swedish Textile Employers’ Association from 1907 
to 1950. Also contains a description of enterprises and conditions of work 
in former times. 


Cote, G.D.H. The Case for Industrial Partnership. London, Macmillan 
& Co. Ltd.; New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1957. v+121 pp. 7s. 6d. 
Industrial partnership to Professor Cole is an integral part of industrial 

democracy, a subject on which he has written several books. Profit sharing 

and joint consultation—two commonly accepted features of industrial 
partnership—play little part in his definition. He sees profit sharing as 
turning “ labourers into an inferior sort of capitalists ” ; while joint consul- 
tation, being merely advisory, can change little itself ; co-determination 

—the presence of workers’ representatives on the board of an enterprise— 

he sees as having the grave disadvantage of causing a divided loyalty. 
For Professor Cole there are three main aspects to the question of raising 

the status of the British worker to that of a partner in industry. The first 

—and really the book revolves around this—concerns redundancy. As a 

partner in industry no worker should be dismissed from an enterprise save 

for some fault of his own. In case of redundancy, the enterprise should be 
made responsible for arranging either to transfer a worker to another enter- 

prise in which his services can be appropriately used, or, in default of such a 

transfer, to maintain him on the strength until an appropriate transfer can be 

arranged. Management would be protected against mistakes of hiring by a 

probationary period for the new employee, during which the redundancy 

provisions would not apply. The worker would be protected against unjust 
dismissal for alleged fault by a tribunal of his peers to whom he could appeal. 

Secondly foremen and supervisors should be elected on a periodic basis 
by groups working under them, and wherever possible work should not be 
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performed individually but shared out by contract among the various 
working groups. Higher management would not be elected, but appointed. 

Thirdly, technological innovations should be a matter of collective 
bargaining—not merely joint consultation—with the possibility of appeal 
to a tribunal of trade union and technological representatives. 

Professor Cole believes that by these means industrial organisations can 
achieve more of the features of political democracy, there will be a real 
change in attitudes, and the basis of efficient production will be laid. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, United States. 

' Directory of National and International Labor Unions in the United 
States, 1957. Developments since 1955. Structure and Membership, 
Listing of National and International Unions, State Labor Organiza- 
tions. Bulletin 1222. Washington, 1957. v+64 pp. 40 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS, EUROPEAN 
REGIONAL ORGANISATION. Atomic Energy and Europe. Summarized 
report of the European Trade Union School held at Coxvde-on-Sea 
(Belgium) from 11th to 22nd June 1957. Brussels, 1957. 98 pp. 


NATIONAL PLANNING AssocIATION. Trade Unions and Democracy. A 
Comparative Study of U.S., French, Italian and West German Unions. 
By James B. Carey and others. And a statement by the N.P.A. Labor 
Committee on National Policy. Planning Pamphlet No. 100, October 
1957. Washington, 1957. xi+°0 pp. $1.75. 

This study, undertaken by five members of the Labour Committee of the 
United States National Planning Association, compares the approaches, 
organisation and practices of trade unions in selected countries in Western 
Europe with those of the United States. In each country the following 
factors are examined : (1) the way in which the unions grew and the influence 
of ideologies on their actions and policies ; (2) union structure, from central 
federation to national, regional and local unions, and the extent of the 
participation by the unions of each country in international bodies ; (3) the 
relationship of the unions with their governments and their collective bar- 
gaining with management; and (4):the current status of the union, i.e. 
membership, benefits provided, funds, etc. 

Approximately half of the pamphlet describes the position of trade 
unions in the United States, while the remainder is devoted to the trade 
union movements in France, Italy and Western Germany. 


SCHEEPVAART VEREENIGING Zu1ID. Gedenkboek btj het vijftigjarig bestaan 
der Scheepvaart Vereeniging Zuid, 20 September 1957. Stand van Zaken. 
Rotterdam, 1957. 259 pp. 

This book, published to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Netherlands Shipping Federation South in Rotterdam, provides a most 
interesting historical account not only of the activities of the Association 
but also of all the main labour and social problems that have arisen in the 
port. The first chapter, covering the period from 1889 to 1906, describes 
the early organisation of the workers on the basis of guilds in the late 
eighteenth century and the action to restrain labour organisation in the early 
nineteenth century. Interesting notices fixing piece rates for port work 
in 1889 and 1896 are reproduced and a description is given of the influences 
which made for social reform, including the Papal Encyclical “ Rerum 
Novarum ” and the Catholic workers’ movement. It was, however, only 
in 1907 that the Shipping Association, in more or less its present form, was 
set up. A notice dated September 1907 about its establishment is repro- 
duced in which it is stated that “ the incessant labour troubles to which 
shipping at our port has lately been subjected has made it necessary for the 
employers to join together :n order to be able to protect shipowners against 
delay and unreasonable claims on the part of the labourers”. One of the 
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objects was “ to raise the necessary funds by which alone the organisations 
of the labourers can be successfully resisted ”’. 

In the 50 years of its existence the Association has undergone a remark- 
able evolution. The last chapter covering the period 1945 to 1957 describes 
the comprehensive collective agreements concluded in 1945 and their 
subsequent amendments, the very extensive arrangements for the decasualisa- 
tion of dock labour, the organisation of employment centres, the establish- 
ment of a pension fund for dockers, the growth of an extensive range of 
welfare facilities and the organisation of training schools for dockers, which 
have done pioneering: work in this field. Reference is also made to-.medical 
and safety services. One of the most striking recent changes is that the 
reserve pool of workers was dissolved in 1955, all workers being brought 
into a regular relationship either with an individual employer or with a 
central allocation office run by the Association. 


Management. 


CERAMI, Charles A. How to Solve Management Problems. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J., Prentice-Hall; London, Bailey Bros. & Swinfen, 1957. x+228 pp. 


LIVINGSTONE, Robert Teviot, and MILBERG, Stanley H. (editors). Human 
Relations in Industriai Research Management. Including papers from the 
Sixth and Seventh Annual Conferences on Industrial Research, Columbia 
University, 1955 and 1956. New York, Columbia University Press, 1957. 
xi+418 pp. $8.50. 

STEWART, Rosemary. Managers for Tomorrow. Problems of Progress in 
Industry, No. 2, Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1957. 40 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Based on a sample survey of 51 of the 65 privately owned companies in 

Great Britain that employ 10,000 or more people, this pamphlet attempts 


to provide answers to some of the questions that arise in small and large 
firms in connection with the problem of ensuring the supply of enough 
managers of high calibre at all levels. 


Manpower. 


DEEKEN, Hans. Berufs-Lexikon. Welchen Beruf. soll ich ergreifen ? Wies- 
baden, Betriebswirtschaftlicher Verlag Dr. Th. Gabler, 1957. 423 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WOMEN’S BuREAU, United States. Employment 
of Older Women. An Annotated Bibliography. Hiring Practices, Attitudes, 
Work Performance. Washington, 1957. 83 pp. 30 cents. 


DoNAHUE, Wilma, and Tissitts, Clark. The New Frontiers of Aging. Ann 

Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1957. x+209 pp. $5. 

A collection of the papers presented to the eighth annual Conference on 
Aging held under the auspices of the University of Michigan in the summer 
of 1955. Of special interest are two studies concerned with the implications 
of automation for the older worker and for the employment of the aging. 
While underlining the difficulties which may result for the older workers 
from the need for retraining in new fields, these studies also show that 
automation changes job content in a manner which actually makes the older 
worker a more desirable job candidate than the young worker, to the extent 
that automated jobs call for less physical effort and more responsibility. A 
statistical study reviews the change in the structure of the working popula- 
tion between 1900 and 1950 and the recent changes in the labour force 
affecting older workers in the United States between 1950 and 1955. 
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HaBER, William, CARROLL, John J., Kann, Mark L., and Peck, Merton J. 
Maintenance of Way Employment on U.S. Railroads. An analysis of the 
sources of instability and remedial measures. Foreword by Sumner 
H. SiicuTer. Detroit, Michigan, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 1957. xiv+ 237 pp. 


INMAN, P. Labour in the Munitions Industries. History of the Second World 
War. . London, H.M. Stationery Office, and Longmans, Green & Co., 
1957. xv+461 pp. 35s. 


ParRKER, H. M. D. Manpower. A Study of War-time Policy and Admintis- 
tration. History of the Second World War. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, and Longmans, Green & Co., 1957. xviii+535 pp. 40s. 


Raj, K. N. Employment Aspects of Planning in Underdeveloped Economies. 
National Bank of Egypt, Fiftieth Anniversary Commemoration Lectures. 
Cairo, National Bank of Egypt, 1957. 48 pp. 

The author finds it essential to draw a distinction between disguised 
and open unemployment. While disguised unemployment poses the long- 
term problem of raising productivity, open unemployment is a distinct 
social phenomenon which requires short-term solutions. In the under- 
developed economies the growth of open unemployment results chiefly 
from disintegration of the older forms of social organisation and from 
technological changes which displace labour from traditional occupations. 
Illustrations are given from the experience of India. 

In order to increase the rate of investment to absorb the unemployed, 
the author advocates measures to mobilise rental incomes for investment, 
as has been done in the People’s Republic of China. He places the share of 
rent and interest in India at no less than one-fifth of total agricultural 
income ; and, he says, “ it may well be as high as one-quarter, and in parts 
of the country nearly two-fifths ”. With a view to preventing technological 
unemployment he suggests the need to go slow with technological changes 
in consumer-goods industries in the early stages of development and to 
divert investment towards the creation of overheads which will make it 
possible to multiply the radial points of growth within the economy. In 
addition to expansion of employment opportunities, it is considered equally 
necessary to reduce the rate of conversion from disguised to open unem- 
ployment through land reform as well as measures designed to increase the 
incomes of peasant households and villages, which will have a stabilising 
effect on the older forms of social organisation. 


Conditions of Work. 


LEHRER, Robert N. Work Simplification. Creative Thinking about Work 
Problems. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1957. xiv-+394 pp. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES—NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. Cargo 
Ship Loading. An Analysis of General Cargo Loading in Selected U.S. 
Ports, by the Maritime Cargo Transportation Conference as part of a 
program undertaken at the request of the Departments of Defense and 
Commerce. Publication 474, Washington, 1957. 91 pp. 

This study was undertaken by the Maritime Cargo Transportation 
Conference, which is operated under the auspices of the National Academy 
of Sciences—National Research Council in the United States. A special and 
detailed study was made of all the operations involved in loading a ship with 
cargo, as these were considered to constitute the part of the transport of 
goods by ship most susceptible to significant improvement. In the foreword, 
the Director of the Conference, Admiral Fuliinwider, states that: ‘“ The 
importance of the human relations problem became very apparent when 
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attempts were made to isolate and identify the causes of observed inefficien- 
cies in the current utilisation of machinery and manpower. ” 

The basic data used in the study were time measurements and 
observations made by special checkers supervised by the personnel of the 
investigating agency and stationed on ships during actual loading operations. 
Attention was concentrated on general cargo consisting of packaged goods 
which were not handled in containers or in large units. 

The work performed in the operations observed is described in detail, as 
are the methods used in the survey. 


Social Security. 


AppamosBA, A. A. /TeHcuu cemMbaAM, NomepsAsUUM KOpMuAbya. Moscow, Tocw- 
pusaat, 1957. 102 pp. 1.10 roubles. 

This booklet by A. A. Abramova contains a legal study of the social 
security pensions payable in the U.S.S.R. on the death of the breadwinner. 
The author discusses the question as it affects not only the families of 
deceased manual and non-manual workers but also those of scientific workers, 
employees of the armed forces, members of craftsmen’s co-operatives, and 
so on. The author indicates which members of the family are entitled to a 
pension and gives details of the other conditions governing eligibility as well 
as the scale of pensions. Several complicated questions arising out of pay- 
ment of the survivor’s pension are discussed with the help of examples met 
with in practice. 


COMMISSION FEDERALE D’EXPERTS POUR L’INTRODUCTION DE L’ASSURANCE- 
INVALIDITE, Switzerland. Rapport de la Commission. Berne, 1957. 
xiv-++ 292 pp.+-tables and diagrams. 

The report of a committee of experts appointed on 13 September 1955 
in Switzerland to advise on the introduction of the invalidity insurance 
scheme, for which provision is made in the Swiss Constitution (article 34 
quater). The introduction of this scheme follows that of the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance scheme which was set up in 1946.! 

The committee of experts recommends an invalidity insurance scheme 
affording protection to the whole population in the event of permanent loss 
of earning (or specific working) ability of at least 50 per cent. as a result of 
impairment of physical or mental health. Benefits would include medical 
and vocational rehabilitation, in addition to pensions for insured persons 
for whom rehabilitation is impossible or is possible only to an inadequate 
extent. The invalidity insurance scheme would be coupled ‘with the old-age 
and survivors’ scheme and would be managed by the same institutions 
except as regards the assessment of invalidity and rehabilitation arrange- 
ments, which would be the responsibility of cantonal committees. Kehabili- 
tation work would be carried out by area offices, the management of which 
would wherever possible be entrusted to voluntary societies concerned with 
disabled persons. There would be no qualifying period for Swiss nationals, 
although ordinary pensions would be payable only after one year’s con- 
tributory service. For aliens a period of at least ten years’ contributory 
service would be required ; however, the full pension would be granted only 
after 20 years’ contributory service. Generally speaking the rules for calcul- 
ating the amount of pension would be the same as those for the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance scheme.? The cost of the proposed scheme would 
be defrayed by contributions from insured persons and employers and 
grants from public funds. The contributions would be 10 per cent. of the 
contributions to the ».ld-age and survivors’ insurance scheme, which, as a 


1See Arnold Saxer: .“The Swiss Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance Scheme”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, pp. 543-565. 

2See “Modifications in the Swiss Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance System”, in 
Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XVII, No. 10, 15 May 1957, pp. 408-410; 
and erratum, ibid., Vol. XVIII, No. 8, 15 Oct. 1957, p. 328. 
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general rule, amount to 4 per cent. of income for the insured persons and, 
where applicable, their employers, who between them would bear one-half 
of the cost of the invalidity insurance scheme, the other half being supplied 
out of public funds. The total amount would thus be 0.8 per cent. of the 
earned income of the Swiss population. 

Technical explanations concerning the calculation of the number of 
pensioners, which are of particular actuarial interest, are appended to the 
report. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS, State of 
New York. Pensions. Larger Plans in New York State. Special Bulletin 
No. 232. New York, 1957. iii+143 pp. $1. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, Canada. Pension Plans and the Employment of 
Older Workers. A report prepared for the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Older Workers. Ottawa, 1957. 56 pp.+ tables and diagrams. 50 cents. 
Exists also in French. 


FERRERO, Rémulo A., and ALTMEYER, Arthur J. Estudio econdmico de la 
legislacién social peruana y sugerencias para su mejoramiento. Lima, 
Santiago Valverde S.A., 1957. 176 pp. 

The first part of this work contains a detailed study of the Peruvian 
economy, followed by a general analysis of the economic repercussions of 
social security charges from various points of view. It goes on to estimate 
the cost of current social benefits in Peru in relation to wages and salaries 
and the national income, and subjects these benefits to critical scrutiny. 
Lastly, the work discusses “ a way of achieving a social security system for 
salaried employees that would be more comprehensive and better balanced 
than the present one, at a cost which the economy of the country can bear ”, 
based on the draft Social Insurance Code for Salaried Employees drawn up 
by an I.L.O. expert under the Technical Assistance Programme. It should 
be recalled that in Peru the social security benefits for manual workers, 
which are mainly provided through the agency of the Workers’ Social 
Insurance System, are altogether different from those provided for salaried 
employees, and that the above-mentioned draft Code is designed to co- 
ordinate the present benefits for salaried employees, the cost of which is 
borne by the employers, with a new system of social insurance against 
invalidity, old age and death. 


Gorpon, Margaret S., and AMERSON, Ralph W. Unemployment Insurance. 
Edited by Irving BERNSTEIN. Berkeley, University of California, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, 1957. xi+87 pp. 50 cents. 

An up-to-date description of the unemployment insurance system in the 
United States providing a sound working understanding of the programme, 
of the underlying federal and state legislation, the main features of the 
system and the most important issues arising in any discussion of changes 
in the system. 


HEERING, A. H. Eenheid en Verscheidenheid der sociale Uitkersingsregelingen. 
Sociale Bibliotheek. Summary in English. Arnhem, Van Loghum 
Slaterus, 1957. 235 pp. 

The author discusses the meaning and implications, the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different forms of social security in the light of condi- 
tions in the Netherlands using the classification proposed by the I.L.O. into 
“social insurance”. “ public service” and “social assistance”. Poor 
relief is also discussed and rejected as a form of providing social payments. 


Jantz, Kurt, and Zwenc, Hans (bearbeitet von). Kommentar zu den 
Gesetzen zur Neuregelung des Rechts der Rentenversicherung der Arbeiter 
und der Rentenversicherung der Angestellten. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer 
Verlag, 1957. xvi+538 pp. 33 marks. 

Two Acts of 23 February 1957 (Bundesgesetzblatt, No. 4, 26 February 

1957, Part I, pp. 45 and 88) instituted far-reaching reforms of the pension 
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insurance schemes for manual workers and for salaried employees in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, with retroactive effect as from 1 January 
1957.1 In this commentary two high officials of the Federal Ministry for 
Labour and Social Affairs explain the basic ideas of the two reforming 
Acts as a whole and of their numerous provisions. The book deals in parti- 
cular with the social and economic considerations which were taken as basis 
for the fundamental reform of the German pension insurance schemes. It 
contains detailed comments on the “ dynamic ” character of the pensions, 
i.e. the method of calculation by which the amount of each pension depends 
not only on the amount of salaries earned by the individual worker in the 
course of his active life and the duration of the insurance periods accom- 
plished by him, but also on the general trend of the level of wages and 
salaries of all manual workers and salaried employees. Taking into account 
these elements, the amount of each individual pension reflects not only the 
economic value of the work done by the worker concerned but also the 
economic and social development of the workers as a whole, expressed in 
the average wages and salaries earned by them. Another important point 
of the reforming Acts is likewise explained in the commentary. This is the 
extension of measures to maintain, restore or improve the ability to work 
of an insured person or of a pensioner who is disabled. These measures 
include medical care and rehabilitation (vocational guidance, vocational 
training and selective placement) designed to enable the person concerned 
to secure and remain in suitable employment. The book also contains 
detailed explanatory notes on the scope of the two pension schemes men- 
tioned above, the different types of benefit and the financing of the schemes. 


LIGUE DES FAMILLES NOMBREUSES DE BELGIQUE. -Ce que cotite une nais- 
sance. Brussels, 1957. 53 pp. 

An inquiry based on a sample of 670 families carried out by the Belgian 
League for Large Families in order to ascertain the cost of a birth and to 
compare it with the scale of social security allowances, as well as to discover 
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Social Aspects 
of European Economic Co-operation 


Report by a Group of Experts 
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This report, which was presented to the 133rd Session of the 
Governing Body of the I.L.O., investigates four main problems of 
European economic co-operation—whether international differences 
in labour costs and especially in social charges do or do not constitute 
an obstacle to the establishment of freer international markets ; the 
need for policies designed to reduce to a minimum the hardships 
which closer economic co-operation may involve for persons engaged 
in particular industries ; the question whether, if a freer international 
market were established, it might be necessary for the countries of 
Europe to shape and carry out their social policies with a greater 
degree of international consultation and co-operation than at present ; 
and the social problems connected with freer international movement 
of labour. 


CONTENTS 
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CuapTeR I Approaches to Closer Economic Co-operation. 

Carrer II The Advantages of Closer Economic Co-operation. 

CHapTer III International Differences in Labour Costs and Their Impact on 
International Trade. 
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CHAPTER VI International Movements of Labour and Capital. 

CuapTer VII Summary of Main Conclusions. 
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Introduction to Work Study 


This book describes as simply as possible the basic techniques 
of work study, giving examples of the applications of each. It is 
intended to serve as a textbook, and particularly for use in connec- 
tion with technical assistance missions concerned with raising pro- 
ductivity. The techniques described represent systems which have 
been widely and successfully applied in many parts of the world 
for a number of years. 


Part One. Productivity and Work Study. 


Discusses the role of higher productivity in the raising of living standards, 
the causes of low productivity in an industrial undertaking and the techniques 
at the disposal of management to eliminate these causes, examines the human and 
physical environment in which work study is to be applied and stresses the impor- 
tance of having good human relations and good working conditions throughout 
the undertaking before attempting to introduce work study. 


Part Two. Method Study. 


Deals with method study and devotes a chapter to each of its principal applica- 
tions ; by way of illustration an example of each of these is worked out and com- 
mented on. Many of these examples are drawn from the work of I.L.O. productivity 
missions and cover various industries and activities. 


Part Three. Work Measurement. 


Comprises six chapters on work measurement which include a discussion of the 
theory of rating and a basic time study fully worked out with explanatory notes. 
The method illustrated has been used-successfully for over 30 years in many parts 
of the world and is being taught by most of the I.L.O. missions at the present time. 
One chapter is devoted to brief discussions of other techniques of work measure- 
ment including ratio-delay and predetermined motion times. 


Part Four. Appendices. 


Consists of nine*appendices including a basic list of books on work study and 
management for further reading. Another appendix gives notes on the use of this 
book for teaching purposes, based on the experience of lecturers who used a limited 
provisional edition. Syllabuses for three types of work study course are given ; 
there is an appendix containing definitions of the management terms used. 


349 pages, including many diagrams, charts and tables. Price : $3.50 ; 21s. 

















The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
79 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of — 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour ; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries, 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
Wheu the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 
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